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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tur diggs of this little cs is 04 


amuſement only, but to promote and 
encourage an early acquaintance with the uſe 
of words and idioms. The work conſiſts of 
Fables, Tales, and Extracts taken from dif- 
ferent Authors, adapted to the capacities of 


1 


Being able to comprehend the meaning of an 


anther. is the great requiſite to enable any one 
to read agreeably, and with propriety. This, 


however eſſential, children in the beginning 


are ſeldom ſuppoſed, or expected to attain. 


The teaching of them to ſynonomiſe what they 


read, and to tranſpoſe occaſionally ſuch ſen- 
tences as are not in the natural order, may not, 
perhaps, be thought an improper exerciſe for 


very young minds, as it evidently tends to the 


improvement of the underſtanding. The Table 
is intended for this purpoſe ; in which, ſome- 


times, the ſynonymous word alone is inſerted, 
ſometimes the whole ſentence is changed, in 
order to familiariſe the meaning ; ſtill adhering 


ſtrictly to the ſenſe of the original: on ſome 
A | 3 15 8 | oc q 
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occaſions, more then one SR or phraſe is 


given, for exerciſing the learner i in the choice 


of ſynonymous expreſſons. | 
The former edition, or rather a can vo- 


lume deſigned for the ſame purpoſe, under the 


title of the Infant $ Miſcellany, was publiſhed 


about three years ago. The plan was found to 
: ſuccced even with the youngeſt readers: but 
it was preſumed that the adapting the ſubjects 
to the various ages and diſpoſitions of chil- 
dren, enlarging he work, and rendering the 
form of the Table leſs complex in appear- 


ance to thoſe who were not well acquainted 


with the- plan, might make the Hook. more 


general] y uſeful. 


The third part contains ER to which 
the Figures i in the Leſſons refer. Theſe Notes 
may be found inſtructive and amuſing ; eſpe- 

_ cially if accompanied by Prints, and Maps: 


but their principal intent is to accuſtom 


young readers to make ſimilar enquiries in the 


courſe of future reading, which it is preſumed 
will tend to erharge the ideas, and contribute 


to form a taſte for reading uſeful books. 


| Vpper Wimpole- Street, 
March 1. 17. 
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1. 


Thoſe wh wiſh to be good and happy, muſt 
not ſuppoſe that Ne: are too wiſe to * 
taught. 


Fable Gt. the Mate and other 
T Birds. 


_ E Magpie (1) alone, of all the 
birds, had the art of building a neſt, 


the form of which was with a covering over 
head, and only a ſmall hole to creep out at. 
— The reſt of the birds being without houſes, 
deſired the Pye to teach them how to build 
| one.—A day is appointed, and they all meet, 
3 — The "ye then ſays, « You muſt lay two 
4 | B | | cc ſticks 


3 
< ſticks mths, thus.” — Aye, fays the 


* (2) Crow, I thought that was the way to 
c begin.” —Then lay a feather or a bit of 


cc moſs, —Certainly, ſays the (3) Jack- Daw, [ 
« knew that muſt follow. Then place more 
« ſticks, ſtraws, feathers and moſs, in ſuch a 


„ manner as this, —Aye, without doubt, cries 


© the (4) Starling, that muſt neceſſarily follow; 
s any one could tell how to do that. „When 


the Pye had gone on teaching them till the 


neſt was built half way, and every bird in his 


turn had known either one thing or another, 


he left off, and ſaid, — Gentlemen, i find 
„you all underſtand building neſts as well, if 
e not better, than I do; therefore you cannot 


«© want any more of my inſtructions,” — So 


ſaying, he flew away, and left them to up- 


braid each other with their folly ; which is 


viſible to this day, as no bird but the Mag- 


pie knows how to build more than half a 


neſt, 


The 
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The reaſon theſe fooliſh birds never knew 
| how to build more than half a neſt, was, that 
4 inſtead of trying to learn what the Pye told 
them, they would boaſt of knowing more al- 
ready than he could teach them: And this 
ſame fate will certainly attend all thoſe who 


had rather pleaſe themſelves with the vanity of ; 
fancying they are already wiſe, than take pains 
to become ſo. 7 


* 7 * f 


Fielding. 


The Shepherd's Boy. 
'1 A BOY, who looked after a Sat of 
BY ſheep upon a common, uſed often, in 
ſ] port, to cry out, (1) A Wolf! A Wolf! where- 
upon the whole neighbourhood uſed to be 


greatly alarmed, and run to drive away the 
wolf. But finding it nothing but the Boy's 


13, 8 


roguery, they, at laſt, took no notice of his 
Y cries: ſo that when the wolf really did come, 
1 | „„ 2 the 


. 1 4 on 
4 poor flivep but his prey, becauſe no- 


| body believed the Boy. 


One bad conſequence of telling lies is, that 
nobody will believe us when we really ſpeak 
the truth, „ 1 


u. 


: The Folly of crying upon trifling 
| | e 1 | 


A Little wy who uſed to weep bitterly for 
the moſt trifling hurt, was one day at- 
tacked by a furious dog. Her cries reached 
the ſervants of the family; but they paid lit- 
tle attention to what they were ſo much ac- 
cuſtomed to hear. It happened however very 
fortunately that a countryman paſſed by, who, 
with great humanity, reſcued the child from 
the devouring teeth of the dog. 


Dr. Percival Inftrudtion ivr. his Ghiliren. = 
6 „ 0 


1 
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Reading. 


NEVER purchaſe books, without con- 

ſulting learned and judicious friends; and 
remember that it is not the number, but the 
choice of books which really adorns and | im- 
proves the min. 

Thoſe who read a nan of books, only 
for the ſake of ſaying that they have read them, 
without reflecting on what they have read, or 5 
making any advantage of the knowledge gain 
: ed thereby, ſhould remember, That a head, 

like a houſe, when crammed too full, and 
« no regular order. obſerved in the placing 


what is there, is only littered, inſtead of 
e being furniſhed. - 


Mr. Thomas Watkins had two e So 
Miſs Hannah and Miſs F anny. Their father 
and mother aſſigned them a very pretty a art- 
ment for their own uſe, allowed | them all 


155 things, 


K 
things in great plenty, and only deſired them 


to keep their cloaths, linen, and all their 
things, in ſuch a proper order that they might 


have the uſe of them. But theſe two fooliſh 
girls, fancying themſelves wiſer than their pa- 
rents, diſobeyed their. commands, and threw 


all their things about in ſuch irregular heaps, 


that whenever they were to be dreſſed, they 


found themſelves more at a loſs than any poor 


girl would have been, who had not half their : 


plenty allowed her. Whenever their mama 
ſent them word ſhe would take them abroad, 
they were in the greateſt confuſion that can 


be imagined? Oh! fiſter Hannah (cries 


< Miſs Fanny), can you el eee 


cap? *No indeed (anſwers Miſs Hannah), 
nor can I find my own, nor my gloves, nor 
« my cloke. Well, what ſhall I do? my 
mama is in ſuch a hurry, ſhe will not ſtay 
for us Then would theſe two girls tumble 
all the things in their drawers; but in that 


confuſion could find nothing till their mama 


7 | was 
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® who heap into their heads a great deal, and 


x become a laughing ſtock to their companions, 


a ſon and a daughter, The name of the 


L290 


was driven from the door, leaving them at 


home as they deſerved : whilſt, looking aſham- 
ed at each other, they were laughed at by the 


reſt of the family. 
Thus will thoſe ſooliſh-children be ſerved, 


yet never obſerve what they put there, either 
to mend their practice, or increaſe their know- 


ledge. Their heads will be in as much con- 


fuſion, as were Miſs Watkins's cheſts of draw- 
ers. And when in company they endeavour 
to find out ſomething to ſay to the purpoſe, 
they will be hunting in the midſt of a heap of 
rubbiſh, whilſt they expoſe themſelves, and 


ET Fielding. 
* 
Story of a Brother and Siſter. 


HERE was an old man, whoſe name 
Was Sophronius, who had two children, 


B 4 „ 


K #3 


bon was Horatio, the daughter was called 5 


4 Eliza. . 


playing together, they ſound a looking-glaſs 


which was in their mother's bed-chamber ; 


and looking into it, they diſcovered that Ho- | 
ratio was extremely handſome, but Eliza was 


- much deformed. 
The boy was not a liule 1 of this: 
he immediately began to entertain a very high 


opinion of himſelf, and to deſpiſe his ſiſter, | 


Ile was always talking of his own beauty, and 
putting Eliza in mind of her deformities. He 


ran to the glaſs every minute, and called 
| upon his ſiſter to obſerve how differently they 
appeared in it: In ſhort, he omitted nothing 


which might create a mortification to his ſiſ- 
ter, or improve the opinion which he thought 


every perſon entertained of the comelincſs of 


his perſon, 
Eliza, grieved to nd herſelf the aint 


1 ſubject of her brother's mirth, at length com- 
plained to her father of his behaviour. The 
1 | + "a 


One day as this little boy and gi) were 


1%} 


old man, who had a tender affection for them 
both, and was ſorry to find there was any 
quarrel between his children, thought this was 
a proper occaſion to beſtow ſome goed advice 

upon them. After having kiſſed them both, 
1 If, ſaid he, Horatio, you find by looking 
into the glaſs, that nature has beſtowed an 
handſome face upon you, I would have you 


by all means endeavour to render your inward 


accompliſhments anſwerable to ſuch an out- 
ſide. Let your actions be handſome as well as 
your perſon. And you, ſaid he, my dear 
Eliza, if you cannot recommend yourſelf by 
; your beauty, you may by your behaviour : the 
world will pardon the defects of your perſon; 
if they find you are not wanting in the Be 
ſections of the mind.” 8 
Socrates (1) adviſed young men to look at 
themſelves in a glaſs, that, if they were fair and 
handſome, they might take care not to do any 
thing unworthy of their beauty; and if, on 
the contrary, they were ugly and deformed, 
TT B 5 1 


that then they might endeavour to efface the 
defects of the body, 7 the virtue of the 
mind. | 


Anon. 


Perſonal Deformities are not Ob- 
Jets of Ridicule. 


TH E Ducheſs of Burgundy, when ſhe 


was very young, ſeeing an officer at ſup- 


5 per who was extremely ugly, was very loud 
in her ridicule of his perſon. «© Madam, ſaid 
© the king (1) (Louis the XIVth, king of 

25 (2) France) to her, I think him one of the 


40 hand ſomeſt men in my kingdom; for he i is 


cc one of the braveſt.” 
| Vollaire. 


Beauty 
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VII. 
Beauty and Deformity. | 


A YOUTH, who had lived in the coun- 
try, and who had not acquired, either 

by reading or converſation, any knowledge of 
the animals which inhabit foreign regions, 
came to (1) Mancheſter, to ſee an exhibition 
of wild beaſts. The ſize and figure of the (2) 
Elephant ſtruck him with awe; and he viewed 
the (3) Rhinoceros with aſtoniſhment, But 
his attention was ſoon withdrawn from theſe 
animals, and directed to another, of the moſt 
elegant and beautiful form; and he ſtood 
contemplating with ſilent admiration the gloſſy 
ſmoothneſs of his hair, the blackneſs and re- 
 gularity, of the ſtreaks with which he was 


, marked, the ſymmetry of his limbs, and above 
all, the placid ſweetneſs of his countenance. 


What is the name of this lovely animal, faid 


be to the keeper, which you bave placed near 


B 6 e one 


* 7 


r the uglieſt beaſts in your collection, 


as if you meant to contraſt beauty with de- 
formity? Beware, young man, replied the 
keeper, of being ſo eaſily captivated with ex- 


ternal appearance. The animal, which you 
admire, is called a (4) Tiger, and notwith- 
ſtanding the meekneſs of his looks, he is fierce 
and ſavage beyond deſcription. I can neither 


terrify him by correction, nor tame him by | 
indulgence. But the other beaſt, which you 


deſpiſe, is in the higheſt degree docile, affec- 


tionate, and uſeful, For the benefit of man, 


he traverſes the ſandy deſerts of 5) Arabia, 


where drink and paſture are feldom to be 


found; and will continue ſix or ſeven days 


* 


| without ſuſtenance, yet ſtill patient of labour. 
His hair is manufactured into cloathing ; ; his 
fleſh i is deemed wholeſome nouriſhment ; and 
the m IK of the female is much valued by the | 
Arabs.— The (6) Camel, therefore, for ſuch 


is the name given to this animal, is more 


worthy of your admiration than the Tiger; 


not- 


85 13 1 


ö notwithſtanding the inelegance of his make, 
and the two bunches upon his back. For 
mere external beauty is of little eſtimation; 
and deformity, when aſſociated with amiable 
diſpoſitions and uſeful qualities, does not pie | 


_ clude our reſpect and approbation, 
| | Dy. P er cival, 


VIII. 

Government of the Temper. 
[ T is obſerved, that every temper is in- 
clined, in ſome degree, either to paſſion, 

2 peeviſhneſs, or obſtinacy.— Many are ſo un- 
fortunate as to * inelined to each of the 
three in turn: it is neceſſary therefore to 
watch the bent of our nature, and to apply ; 
the proper remedies for the infirmity to which 
we are moſt liable; with regard to the firſt, it is 
ſo injurious to ſociety, and ſo odious in it- 
ſelf, eſpecially in the female character, that 


UR would think ſhame alone would be ſuffi- 
cient | 


1116 1 


cient to preſerve a young lady from giving 


way to it; for it is as unbecoming her cha- 
- rater to be betrayed into ill behaviour by 
_ - paſſion, as by intoxication; and ſhe ought 


to be aſhamed of one, as much as of the o- 


ther. — Gentleneſs, meekneſs, and patience, 


are her peculiar diſtinctions; and an enraged 


woman is one of the moſt diſguſting fights i in 


nature. 


* 
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5 Before you give way to anger, try to find a 
reaſon r not being angry. 


A THENODORUS, the nn by 
reaſon of his old age, begged leave to 
retire from the court of (1) Auguſtus, which 
the (2) Emperor granted him ; and in his 


compliments of leave, ** Remember (ſaid he) 


rey * Ceſar, whenever you are angry, you ſay or 
. « do 


Mrs. . : 


77 CILINSTI 
_ wy : 


« do nothing before you have diſtintly re- 
c peated the four-and-twenty letters of the 

« alphabet.” i Whereupon Cæſar ſaid, catch- 
| ing him by the hand, © I have need of your 
* preſence ſtill ;” and kept him a year longer. 


| Maſon. ; 


| X. | 
The greater room there appears for reſent= _ 


ment, the more careful we ſhould be not to 


accuſe an innocent perſon. . 
Fable of the Farmer and his Dog. 


A FARMER who had juſt ſtepped into the 

field to mend a gap in one of his fences, | 
found at his return the cradle, where he had 
left his only child aſleep, turned upfide down, 
the clothes all torn and bloody, and his dog 
lying near it beſmeared alſo with blood. Im- 
mediately conceiving that the creature had de- 
ſtroyed his 2 he inſtantly daſhed out his 
S- . brains 


tee 


brains with a hatchet which he had in his 


hand: when turning up the cradle, he found 


his child unhurt, and an enormous (1) Serpent 


lie dead on the floor, killed by that faithful 


(2) Dog, whoſe courage and fidelity in pre- 
ſerving he life of his ſon, deſerved another 


kind of reward. Theſe affecting eircumſtances 


afforded him a ſtriking leſſon, how dangerous 


it is too haſtily to. give way to the blind im- 


pulſe of a ſudden paſſion. 


XI. 


D odſley. | 


To be angry is to puniſh myſelf for the fault 


of . 


The Folly of being i in a Paſſion. 5 


p T "WO ms were riding together a- 
CcCroſs a river, one of whom, who was 


dane 41:4 rn happened to be mounted on a 


er- 
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: high mettled (1) Horſe. The horſe grew a 


little troubleſome, at which the. rider became 


very angry, and whipped and ſpurred him 


with great fury. The horſe, almoſt as wrong- 


headed as his maſter, returned this treatment 


by kicking and plunging. The companion, 


concerned for the danger, and aſhamed of the 
. of his friend, ſaid to him coolly, “Be 
« quiet, be 18800 and ſhew yourſelf the wiſer 


ty; the two.“ | 


| The Weld, 5 


XI. 
Peeviſhneſs. : 


PEEvISHNESS, thodgh not ſo violent and 


fatal in its immediate effects, is ſtill more 


unamiable than paſſion, and, if poſſible, more 


deſtructive of happineſs, in as much as it ope- 


rates more continually. Though the fretful 
perſon injures us leſs, he diſguſts us more 
than the paſſionate, becauſe he betrays a low 


and 


[ 18 ] 
and little mind, intent on trifles, and engroſf-. 

ed by a paltry ſelf- love, which knows not 
how to bear the very apprehenſion of any in- 


convenience. 


7 t. 
A The Child properly corrected. 


WE may 3 any difficulty, OY 


| correct any fault, if we ſet about 
it ſeriouſly. Docilina had always been look- 
ed upon as a very good little child. —But, 
when ſhe was about fix years old, ſhe 
had the misſortune, nobody knew how, 


to contract a very great fault; which 
was, that inſtead of being affable and obe- 


dient, ſhe was ill-humoured. If ſhe was 


told of a fault, ſhe looked croſs ; if any one 
touched her play-things, ſhe put herſelf into 


A 1 ſhe y was defired to do any thing 
that 


Mrs. Chapone. © 
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that the did not like to do, or if ſhe was re- 


fuſed any thing that ſhe wanted to have, ſhe 
murmured, and looked diſatisfied. From the 
time that ſhe contracted this ſad habit, her 5 


parents were continually uneaſy, and all her | 


friends and companions grew tired of her com- 


pany.—She generally, however, repented of 


her faults, nay, ſhe often ſhed tears about 


them; but, notwithſtanding, ſhe ufed to 


fall into them again, the firſt time ſhe was 
diſpleaſed.— One day, ſeeing her mama with 
a baſket in her hand, ſhe wanted to follow her : 


«© Stay where you are,” ſaid her mama to her, 


“J want to be alone,” 


Provoked at this refuſal, the little girl 


- withdrew haſtily, and pulled the door after her 


with the greateſt violence.—In about half an 


hour her mama ſent for her. How great muſt 


have been her ſurprize, when ſhe ſaw upon a 


table, a great variety of pretty things ; prints, 
pictures, books, dolls, and play-things of 


every kind ; ſhe looked and admired, without 


uttering 


El 20 ] 


bs a ſingle matt Approach, child, * 


ſaid her mama, and read on this ticket for 


„ whom all the pretty things which you ſee 


& are deſigned.” 


She advanced, and found on the paper 


| theſe words : For a good girl, « as @ reward for | 


ber docility. 

After ſhe had read it, ſhe 1 very : 
aſhamed, and remained ſilent,—* See, here 
eis another ticket,” ſaid her mama; let us 
| ©& ſee for whom this i is intended; read it,” Fer 


a naughty girl, who acknowledges her faults, and 


determines to correct herſelf of them. 


I do! exclaimed Docilina, throwing her- 
ſelf into her mama's arms, with tears in her 
eyes. Well,” ſaid her mama, e take what 
eis deſigned for you, and pray to God Al- 


mighty to aſſiſt you to keep your reſolution,” 


No, mama, replied Docilina, « I will 


not have any thing, till 1 perſectly reſemble 
« the good girl. Take care of the pretty 


things for me, and tell me when you think 
> 4 6 de- 


2 
& 
i 
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J deſerve them.” This anſwer gave her 
mama great pleaſure. After having put them 
all into a drawer, ſhe gave the key to her little 
girl, and ſaid to her, my dear Docilina, 
make uſe of this key as ſoon as you think 
© you may venture to do fo.” — Six weeks 
elapſed, and Docilina in all that time had not 
given any one the leaſt reaſon to complain of 
her ;—there was no more paſſion no peeviſh- 

neſs— Docilina was gentleneſs itſelf, One 
day when ſhe was alone with her mama, the 
' embraced her, and with a timid voice, ſaid to 
her, Mama, may I now? Yes, my 
dear Docilina, you may,” replied the happy 
mother, and kiſſed Der. But tell me, what 
© you have done, in order to become ſo 
* good? — —& I have continually thought of 
«© my faults,” anſwered Docilina, „and in 
my prayers night and morning, I have 
„ begged of God Almighty to aſſiſt me to 
« correct them.” — The mother was exceed- 


ingly well pleaſed with her child. 


Docilina 


1 2 1 

Docilina took poſſeſſion of the things which 
were intended for her, and by continuing to 
be meek and good, ſhe made herſelf beloved 
by every body. —Her mother ſpeaking one 
day of this happy change, in preſence of a 
child who had the ſame faults as thoſe of which 
Docilina had corrected herſelf, the child was 
ſo touched at the recital, that ſhe reſolved to 


follow the example, in order to become as 


good and as amiable as Docilina. She took 
the ſame method, and ſucceeded equally well. 


Hence you 1 ſee that Docilina not only be- 
came better, and more happy herſelf, but ſhe | 
was the cauſe of another ET: child's be- 
coming good. | 

What little girl . not endeavour to 
| procure ſuch an advantage to herſelf and to 
her companions ? ? 


| Entretiens de Madame de la W. 


Obſtinacy. 5 


[3] 


XIV. 
| Obſtinacy. 
z Orsracr is perhaps a 00 fault of 


temper, than either paſſion or peeviſh- 
neſs, and. if indulged, may end in the moſt 
fatal extremes of ſtubborn . ma- 
lice and revenge. py 
Mrs. Chapone, 
Olk all the follies incident to youth, there 
are none which either deform its preſent 
appearance, or blaſt the proſpect of its future 
5 proſperity, more than ſelf-conceit, preſump- 
tion, and obſtinacy, By checking its natu- 
ral progreſs in improvement, they fix it in 
Jong immaturity ;. and frequently. produce 
miſchiefs, which can never be repaired. 


Narrowneſs of mind is the cauſe of obſti- 
nacy, and we do not eaſily believe beyond 
what 
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coupled obſtinacy and error.— 


tuen 
what we ſee. 1) Dryden has very juſt 


<< Stiff in opinion, always i in the wrong.” F 
(2) 8 = . 


uV. 


An inflexible temper bas mw to ſuffer, and 
little to . — 


A Fable. 


un HE (1) Oak upbraided the (2) Willow, 
tat it was weak 2nd wavering, and gave 


way to every blaſt ; while he himſelf ſcorned, 


he ſaid, to bend to the moſt raging tempeſt, 
Soon after, it blew a hurricane. The Wil- 


low yielded and gave way; but the Oak ſtub- 


e {pwn was torn up by the roots. 
Tord Rains 


The 
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XVI. 
- The Paſſions. 


PASSIONS are Krong emotions of the 
mind, occalioned by the view of appre- 
hending good or evil. —Paſſions, when proper- 
ly directed, may be ſubſervient to very uſeful 

ends — but they are either uſeful or deſtructive 

according to their direction and degree, as 
wind and fire are inſtrumental in carrying on 
many of the beneficent operations of nature; 
but when they riſe to undue violence, or de- 


viate from their proper courſe, their path is 


marked with ruin. 


A peaceable temper is particularly to be re- 
commended ; a diſpoſition averſe to give of- 
fence, and defirous of cultivating harmony, 
and amicable intercourſe in ſociety, — I 
ſuppoſes yielding and condeſcending manners, 
unwillingneſs to contend with others about 
trifles, and i in conteſts that are unavoidable, 

| E Proper 9 
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proper moderation of ſpirit. Such a temper 
is the firſt principle of ſelf-enjoyment, It is 
the baſis of all order and happineſs among 
mankind.— The poſitive and contentious, the 
| rude and quarrelſome, are the bane of ſociety. 
They ſeem deſtined to blaſt the ſmall 
ſhare of comfort which nature has here allotted py 
A | - 
| But they « cannot difturd the peace of others, 
more than they break their own. The hurri- 
cane rages firſt in their own boſom, before it 
is let forth upon the world. In the tempeſts 
which they raiſe, they are always tolt ; and 
frequently it is their lot to periſh, 


| Dr. Blair, | 


£ | : ; 
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XVII. „ 
F LAT TER. 


He that reviles me, (it may be) calls me fool ; 
but he that flatters me, if I take not heed, 


will make me one. 


88 


F able of 5 Fo ox and the Raven. | 


FOX (1) obſerving. a Raven (2) perched 

on the branch of a tree, with a fine 

piece of cheeſe in her mouth, immediately be- 

gan to conſider how he might poſſeſs himſelf 

1 ſo delicious a morſel. Dear madam, ſaid 
he, I am extremely glad to have the pleaſure - 
of ſeeing you this morning: your beautiful 

ſhape, and ſhining feathers, are the delight 
of my eyes; and would you condeſcend to 
favour me with a ſong, I doubt not but your 


. : voice 18 equal to the reſt of your accompliſh- 


| ments. Deluded with this flattering ſpeech, 
13 the tranſported Raven opened her mouth, in 
| Sos „„ order 
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order to give him a ſpecimen of her pipe, 
when down dropt the cheeſe : which the Fox 
immediately ſnatching up, bore it away in 


triumph, leaving the Raven to lament ber e cre- 


dulous vanity at her leiſure, 
Dogo. 


XVIII. 


It is from our wants and infirmities that al- 
moſt all the connections of ſociety take their 
riſe. 


Fable of the Blind Man and the 
i Lame one. 


AL man, being ſtopped in a bad | 

piece of road, meets wirh a lame man, 

1 , intreats him to guide him through the 

difficulty he was got into. How can I do 

that, replied the lame man, ſince I am ſcarce- 
| AY able to drag myſelf along? but as you ap- 
Pear to be very ſtrong, if 75 will carry me, 
| we 


L291 


we will feek our fortunes together. It will 1 
then be my intereſt to warn you of any 
thing that may obſtruct your way: your feet 
ſhall be my feet, and my eyes yours. With 
all my heart, returned the blind man; let 
us render each other our mutual ſervices. 
So taking his lame companion on his back, 
they by means of their union travelled on with 


a and pleaſures 
4 Des- 


xx. 


Fable of the Ya 0 and the 
Mouſe (2). 


A LION by accident laid his paw upon a 
poor innocent Mouſe, The frighted 
little creature, imagining ſhe was juſt going to 
be devopred, begged hard for her life, urged ' 
that a was the faireſt attribute of pow- 
er, and earneſtly entreated his majeſty not to 


ſtain his illuſtrious paws with the blood of 
3 R 


E 30.1] 
fo infignificant an animal ; upon which the 
Lion very generouſly ſet her at liberty. It 
happened a few days afterwards, that the 
Lion, ranging for his prey, fell into the toils 

of the hunter. The Mouſe heard his roar- 
ings, knew the voice of her benefactor, and 
immediately repairing to his aſſiſtance, gnaw- 
ed in pieces the net, and by delivering het 
preſerver, convinced him that there is no crea · 
ture ſo much below another, but may have it 
in his power to return a good 2 


Peau 


Dreſs. 


E T as ſmall a portion of your time as 
poſſible be taken up in dreſſing be always 


perfectly clean and neat, both in your per- 
ſon and clothes — equally ſo when alone, as 
in company; and remember that it is never 


the 


SITE, 4 : 
WS 
KS; 
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E 
the dreſs, however ſuwptuous, which. re- 
flects dignity and honour on the perſon £ 
it is the rank and merit of the perſon that 
gives conſequence to the dreſs. 


Pennington s Advice. 


AS the face is the mirror of the ſoul, ares 
is the index of the mind. Superfluity de- 
notes either the pride or extravagance of the . 
wearer ; ſlovenlineſs, an indolent negligence ; 3 
and a whimſical habit, a capricious mind. 


When Alphonſus, king of Spain (1), was 
told, that his cloaths were ſo plain that hy 
did not diſtinguiſh him from his ſubjects; he 
replied, © I had rather be diſtinguiſhed from KL 
6c my ſubjects by my honour and virtue, than 
„ by my crown and purple.” (2) 


4 * 1 


| "It = 
Modeſty and Affectation. 


Vou may poſſeſs dignity without pride —affa- 
bility without meanneſs - and pl ele- 
449 i without affeQation, 

Dr Gregory 


ovary one admires modeſty no one can 
endure conceit. | 

Pope (1) lays, 

| What paint is to 


hat conceit is to nature, 
auty; it is not only need- 
Teſs, but impairs What it would improve. : 

| Modeſty, were it to be recommended for 
nothing. elſe, leaves its poſſeſſor at eaſe, by 
pretending to little : whereas vain glory re- 
quires perpetual labour to appear what one is 
not, If we have ſenſe, modeſty beſt ſets it 
off; if not, beſt hides the want of it. 
ef | Lord Kaims. | 
It is , a natural and virtuous 3 
which will ſecure to you eſteem and appro- 


| bation, - | 


bation. > Ons: of the greateſt ornaments of 
the female ſex is modeſty ; ; and a young lady 


Tir Leopard one day 26 it into kia head 


_ reaſon why even the Lion ſhould take place of 
| 2 ſince he could not ſhew: fo beautiful a 


0 tinction, in the moſt | haughty diſdainful. _ 
1 manner. But the Fox, being among them, 
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can never appear to greater advantage, than 


when ſhe is utterly divelied of affectation in 


her behaviour. 


Advice Cath a —_ of Quality, Se. 


XXII. 


AﬀeQation will not only deſtroy beauty, but 


even change it into deformity. 


The Leopard (1 (1 > and the Fox 62 


to value himſelf upon the great variety 
and beauty of his ſpots, and truly he ſaw no 


ſkin. As for the reſt of the wild beaſts of the 
(3) F oreſt, he treated them all, without diſ- 


Cs went: 


\ 
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went up to him with a great deal of ſpirit and 


reſolution, and told him, That he was miſtaken 
in the value he was pleaſed to ſet upon him- 


ſelf; ſince people of judgment did not form 


their opinion of merit from an outſide appear- 


ance, but by conſidering the good qualities 


and improvements of the mind. 


* 


XXIII. 


The Folly and Odiouſneſs of Af- 


fectation. | 


Lee. Fe, and Sophronia, ſeated on 


a bank of daiſies, 1 near a purling ſtream, 


were liſtening to the muſic of the groves. 
The ſun gilded with his ſetting beams the 


weſtern ſky, gentle zepbyrs breathed around, 


and the feathered ſongſters ſeemed to vie with 


each other in their evening notes of gratitude 


and praiſe. | Delighted with the artleſs melody 


of the (3) ROY the Goldfinch, the Wood- 


lark, 


” lark, and the (2) Thruſh, they were all ear, 
„ obſerved not a (3) Peacock, which had 
| ſtrayed from a diſtant (4) Farm, and was ap- 


proaching them with a majeſtic pace, and ex- 


E 


panded plumage. The harmony of the con- 
cert was ſoon interrupted by the loud and 


harſh cries of this ſtately bird ; which, though 


chaſed away by Emilia, continued his voci- 


ferations with the confidence that conſcious. 


beauty too often inſpires. Does this fooliſh. 


bird, ſaid Lucy, fancy that he is qualified to- 


ling, becauſe he is furniſhed with a ſpreading. 
tail, ornamented with the richeſt colours? I 


know not, replied Sophronia, whether the 
Peacock be capable of ſuch a reflection; but 
I hope that you and Emilia will always avoid 


the diſplay of whatever is inconſiſtent with T 


your ſex, your ſtation, or your character. 
Shun affectation in all its odious forms; aſ- 
ſume no borrowed airs; and be content to 


. , to ſhine, or to be uſeful in the way 


C6: Which 


r , 


n 


every moment _ us nearer to eternity. 
Emblems. | 
(1) Alfred. the Great was one of the wiſeſt 
monarchs that ever veel the ſceptre of this 
| 's - Ts „„ 


1 J 
which nature points out, and which reaſon 
approves. 


Dr. Percival's Inſiructions. 


XXIV. 


On the Improvement of Time, 
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Tur is the great deſtroyer of all things, 
'Fhere is nothing in this world, which 


muſt not ſooner or later ſubmit to his ſtroke z | - N 
none ſo ſtrong as to reſiſt, ſo eunning as to 
evade his power. | 


Yet this great deſtroyer fteals on us, as it 


were, unperceived : The days, the months, Fo 
tze years, roll on: We content ourſelves with | 

ſaying, e Time paſſes,” without conſidering, 
that our time alſo paſſes with it, and that 
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realm. Every hour of his life had its pecu- 


liar buſineſs aſſigned it. He divided the day 
-and night into three parts, of eight hours 


each; and though much afflicted with a very 


troubleſome and painful diſorder, allotted only | 
eight hours to ſleep, meals and exerciſe ; de- 


voting the remaining ſixteen, one half to 


| reading, writing, and prayer, and the other 


to public buſineſs. 
Hiſtory 7 E neland, 


Tt is e of ( 2) Titus Veſpaſianus, "FE, 


peror of (3) Rome, that he was a man of fo 


good a diſpoſition, that, recollecting one night 


as he ſat at ſupper, that he had not done one 
good action that day, he cried out, <« Friends, 


' E have loft a day.“ This prince was ſurnamed 


by his people, The Delight of Mankind. 
Happy are they who know ſo well the 
value of time, and make ſo good an uſe of 


OR 


XXV. 
Induſtry. 


| J ove labour : if you do not want it for | 
5 food, you may for phyſic. He is idle 
who might be better employed. The idle 
5 perſon i is more perplexed about what. he ſhall 
do, than the induſtrious one is in doing what 
he ought, There are but few who know. 
| how to be idle and innocent, By doing no- 
| thing, we learn to do ill, ” 1 | 
Action keeps the ſoul in — health; 
but idleneſs corrupts and ruſts the mind; for 
a perſon of great abilities: may, by negligence | 
and idleneſs, become ſo mean and deſpicable; 
as to be an MICs to ſociety, and | a 


burden to himſelf. 
(1) Plato maintains that labour is no 


leſs preferable to ſloth, than the —_ of a 
(2) metal 15 to its ruſt. 


=: N Idleneſss 
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XXVI. 


- Idleneſs and Irreſolution. 


ow 


| FJORACE 115 a celebrated "HR: * 
1 relates, that a countryman, who wanted 
to paſs a river, ſtood loitering on the banks of 
it, in the fooliſh expectation, that a current ſo- 
rapid would ſoon diſcharge its waters. But 
the ſtream fill flowed, . increaſed perhaps by 
5 freſh torrents from the mountains ; ; and it. 
muſt for ever flow, becauſe the ſources from. | 
which it is derived are inexhauſtible. 

Thus the idle and irreſolute youth trifles- 
over his books, or waſtes in play his precious 
moments; deferring the taſk of improvement, 
' which at firſt is eaſy to accompliſh, but which 
will become more and more difficult the longer 


it is 2 — 
Br. Percival & PREY 


| Saun- 


Tag 
XXVII. 


2 Sauntering: ve 
| F we have ſauntered away our youth, 'we 
muſt expect to be ignorant men.—If indo» 
lence and inattention- have taken an early poſ- 
ſeſſion of us, they will probably increaſe, as 
we advance in life; and make us burdenſome. 


| to ourſelves, and uſeleſs to ſociety. 


XXVII. 
Employment. 


O thing ought to be our particular Z 
care, and that is, never to be unem- 
| ployed. —Ingenious. amuſements are of great 
uſe in filling up the vacuities of our time. 
Idle we ſhould never be.—A Vacant mind is 
an invitation to vice. „ 5 
1 | Gilpin's Lectures. 


4 


8 
The oe me of Order. 


0 HERE there. is no order in conduct, 
there can be no uniformity in cha- 
rater. Remiſſneſs grows- on all who ſtudy 
not to guard againſt it; and it is only by fre- 
quent exerciſe that the habits of order and 
punctuality can be thoroughly confirmed. 
| The obſervance of Order ſerves to correct 
that negligence which makes you omit ſome 
duties, and that hurry and precipitancy which : 
makes you perform others imperfectly. Your 
attention is thereby directed to its rropat ob- 


7 

By attending to Order, you avoid idleneſs, 
that moſt fruitful ſource of crimes and evils, 
Acting upon a plan, meeting every thing in its 
own place, you conſtantly find innocent. and 


uſeful employment for time. You are never 


at a loſs how to diſpoſe of your hours, or to 


fill 


Ln) 


fill up life agrecably. The 8 over- 


kading one part of time, and leaving another 


vacant, are at one period overwhelmed with 


duſineſs, and at another, either idle through 
want of employment, or indolent through 
perplexity. 


- Order is important to your felf-enjoyment | 
and felicity, Order is the ſource of peace; 


and peace is the higheſt of all temporal bleſ- 


ſings. Order is indeed the only region in which 
tranquillity dwells. The very mention of con- 


fuſion imports diſturbance and vexation. 
Order, frugality, and œconomy, are the 


| neceſſary ſupports of every perſonal and private 
virtue. Attend to Order in the diſtribution 


of your time. Time you ought to conſider 
as a ſacred truſt committed to you by God; 
of which you are now the depoſitaries, and 


are to render account at the laſt, That por- 


tion of it which he has allotted you, is in- 


tended partly for the concerns of this world, 
partly for thoſe of the next. Let each 


of theſc err. in the diſtribution of your 


time, 


5 


1 1 
time, that ſpace which properly belongs to it. 
Let not the hours of hoſpitality and pleaſure 
interfere with the diſcharge of your neceſſary 


affairs; and let not what you call neceſſary 


affairs, encroach upon the time which is due 


to devotion. To every thing there is a ſeaſon, 


and a time for every purpoſe under the heaven. 


If you delay till to-morrow what ought to be 


done to-day, you overcharge the morrow with 
a burden which belongs not to it. The perſon * 
who every morning plans the tranſactions of 
the day, and follows out that plan, carries on 
a thread which will guide him through the 
labyrinth of the moſt buſy life. But where 


no plan is laid, where the diſpoſal of time is 


ſurrendered merely to the chance of inci- 
dents, all things lie huddled together in one 
chaos, which admits neither of diſtribution 


nor review. 


Dr. Blair. 


Lying. 
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XXX, 


| Lying. 


L.ring, „is an intention to 3 To 
5 warn us againſt lying, we ſhould do well | 
to o conſider the folly, the meanneſs, and the | | 
: wickedneſs ar... - 4304 ; | oy | 
The folly of Lying, conſiſts in its defeating 
5 its own purpoſe. A habit of lying i is generally 
| in the end detected; and after a detection, 
the ag. inſtead of deceiving, will not even be 
believed, when he e to W the 
| truth. f 
15 Tbe uſe generally. made of a lie is to cover 
A fault ; but as the end is ſeldom anſwered, 
: we only aggravate what we wiſh to conceal. 
7 An honeſt confeſſion would ſerve us better. 2 5 
The meanneſs of Lying ariſes from the 
| cowardice which it implies. We dare * 
boldly ſpeak the truth; but have recourſe to [| 
: low ſubterfuges, which always argue a ſordid, 'F 


and 


1 
8 
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and diſingenuous mind. The word Liar is 


always conſidered as a term of reproach. 


The wickedneſs of lying conſiſts in its 
perverting one of the greateſt bleſſings of God, 


the uſe of ſpeech, in making that a miſchief to 


mankind, which was intended for a benefit. 
| Silfin's Lectures. 
Many näre may imagine that when they 


have committed a fault, it is very pardonable 


to conceal it under a lie. But ſome faults 
ought not to be concealed at all; and none by 
this method; which is committing two, in- 


ſtead of one; and the ſecond not uncommonly*.. _ 


worſe than the firſt, —An i ingenuous confeſſion 


will be likely, in moſt caſes, to procure an 
eaſy pardon ; but a lie is a monſtrous aggra- 
vation of an offence; and perſiſting in a lie 
can 1 hardly be forgiven. 


| Secher? 5 Lefturet. 
A habit of Rey in acknowledging faults, 


is a | pan "eng committing them. 
Lord SL. | 


Equivocation. 


V 
XXXI. 


\ N Equivocation i is nearly related t. to a lie 

It is the intention to deceive, which is 
criminal: the mode of deception, like the 
vehicle in which poiſon is conveyed, is of no 


con ſequence. 


SEilhin's Leflures, 


XXXII. 


"FRO of Mendaculus. 


Mvbacurus was a youth of 3 
parts, and of amiable diſpoſitions: : but 
by keeping bad company he had contracted, 
in an extreme degree, the odious habit of ly- 
ing. His word was ſcarcely ever believed by 
his friends; and he was often ſuſpected of 
ts. becauſe he denied the commiſſion of i 


them, 


them, and puniſhed for een; of which he 


was convicted only by his aſſertions of inno- 


cence. The experience of every day manifeſt- 


gc the diſadvantages which he ſuffered from 


the habitual violation of truth. £0. 
He had a garden flocked with the choiceſt 
flowers; and the cultivation of it was his fa. 
vourite amuſement. It happened that the 
| cattle of the adjoining. paſture had broken 
don the fence, and he found them trampling 
upon, and deſtroying a bed of fine auriculas. 
He could not drive theſe ravagers away, with- 
out endangering the {till more valuable pro- 
ductions of the next parterre; and he haſten- 
ed to requeſt the aſſiſtance | of the gardener. 
« You intend to make a-fool of me,” ſaid 
the man, who refuſed to go, as he gave no 
| credit to the relation of Mendaculus. | 
One froſty day his father had the misfortune 
to be thrown from his horſe, and to fracture 
his thigh. Mendaculus was preſent, and was 
a ety affected by the accident, but had not 


firength 


„ 


ſtrength to afford the neceſſary help. He was 


therefore obliged to leave him in this painful 
condition on the ground, which was at that 
time covered with ſnow; and, with all the 
expedition in his power, he rode to Mancheſ- 


ter, to ſolicit the aid of the firſt benevolent - 


* 


perſon he ſhould meet with. 


His character as a liar was generally known; 
few to whom he applied paid attention to his 
ſtory, and no one believed it. 5 After loſing 
much time in fruitleſs entreaties, he returned 
with a ſorrowful heart, and with his eyes 

bathed in tears, to the place where the accident 
happened. But his father was removed from 
thence : a coach fortunately paſſed that way ; . i} EL 
he was taken into it, and conveyed to bis 
own houſe, whither Mi on ſoon follow- 
ed him. 1 5 
A luſty boy, of whom Mendaculus had told 1 
ſome falſhood, often way-laid him as he went | 
to ſchool, and beat him with great ſeverity. 
. Conſcious of his ill deſert, Mendaculus bore, 
for 
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LY 


for ſome time, in ſilence, this chaſtiſement; 


but the frequent repetition of it at laſt over- 
powered his reſolution, and he complained to 


his father of the uſage which he met with. 


His father, though dubious of the truth of 


this account, applied to the parents of the 


boy who abuſed him. But he could obtain 

no redreſs from them, and only received the 
7 : following painful anſwer : << Your ſon isa 
© notorious liar, and we pay no regard to his 
s affertions.” Mendaculus was therefore 


obliged to ſubmit to the wonted correction, 


till full ſatisfaction had been taken by his 
antagoniſt for the injury which he had ſuſ- 


1 tained. 


| Such were the evils in which this unfortu- 
nate youth almoſt daily involved himſelf by 
the habit of lying. He was ſenſible of his 
miſconduct; and began to reflect upon it with 
ſeriouſneſs and contrition. Reſolutions of 
amendment ſucceeded to penitence ; he ſet a 
guard you his FW ſpoke little, and al- 

D — ways 


1 
Ways with caution and reſerve; and he ſoon 
found, by ſweet experience, that truth is 
more eaſy and natural than falſhood. By de- 
grees the love of it became predominant in his 
mind; and ſo ſacred at length did he hold ve- 
racity to be, that he ſcrupled even the leaſt 
jocular violation of it. This happy change 
reſtored him to the eſteem of his friends, the 
confidence of the public, and the peace of bis 


own conſcience. 


OY Percival. 


XXXIII. 


The ill ebene of Diſioge- 


n e 


"F RAJAN (1) the * after a long war 


with Decibalus, king of the Dacians, 


who had often falſely prevaricated, took him 


and ſubdued his kingdom, and after. his death, 
_ was educating his ſon, with an intention, 
according to the Roman cuſtom, to reſtore 


him 


. 
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him his 1 kingdom, making him his 


tributary and vaſſal; but ſeeing him once 
break into a garden, at night he aſked where 
he had been all the afternoon ? the boy an- 
ſwered, in ſchool; with which diſingenuity 


the emperor was ſo offended, that all the in- 


terceſſion of the Dacians, and many Romans, 


could never induce him to make good what he 


had intended for him ; ſaying always, that he . 


who began ſo early to prevaricate, could ne- 


ver deſerve a crown. — And indeed diſingenui- | 


N is the peſt to youth. 


Biſhop 88 | 


There is nothing more odious, than a mind 
enſlaved to falſhood, a heart in which dupli- 
city prevails, It is better to ſpeak the truth, 


though it ſhould prove to our own hurt, than 


to make uſe of the leaſt equivocation, to gain 


the greateſt advantage. * here is no virtue, 
where there is no truth, 


- Maps from a Lady; to her Children. 
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ET XXIV. 
Diſſimulation. 


Dsuswariox in a: is the fore- 
runner of perfidy in old age. Its firſt 


appearance, 1s the fatal omen of growing de- 


pravity, and future ſhame. Tt degrades parts $ 
and learning ; obſcures the luſtre of every 
accompliſhment ; ; and ſinks you into contempt 
with God, and man. 
As you value, therefore, the approbation 1 
of heaven, or the eſteem of the world, cultivate 1 


the love of truth. | | . 1 
| Dr. Blair. | 
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XXV. 

Truth. 
Or all the qualities that adorn the human 1 
mind, truth is the moſt reſpectable. Tt 1 i 


is a rich, though a ſimple ornament; and he, : 1 


[ 53 1] 


who is not poſſeſſed of it, let his rank and 


qualities be what they may, will for ever be 


deſpicable in the ſight of the good and wiſe. 


It is reported of (1) Cyrus, when young, 


that being aſked, what was the firſt thing he 


learned? he anſwered, It was 0 tell the 
truth.? 05 

When the wiſe men were commanded by | 
the king, to declare what was the ſtrongeſt 


power upon earth, ſuch as exceeded even that 


of the monarch himſelf, they were all at a loſs 


to anſwer : at length one faid, Woman ; one 


then declared for Wine; but neither of theſe 


anſwers proved ſatisfactory at length the (2) 
Prophet ( 3) Daniel was conſulted, who being | 


endued with wiſdom from on high, anſwered, 


that Truth was the ſtrongeſt; and ſupported 


| bis aſſertion with ſuch weighty arguments, as 


nobody could controvert. Thus his under- 


ſtanding was approved by the king, and all the 


ſages were humbled in his preſence. 


Dig There 


11 


* 


There is nothing can render a man more 
reſpectable in this world, or more acceptable 
to heaven, than a ſtrict adherence to truth, and 


an unalienable regard for ſincerity. We are 


naturally led to diſlike thoſe who are always 


intent uon deceiving us. Whereas, on the 


contrary, we' make no ſcruple to confide in 
thoſe who are ſincere ; becauſe we know our- 
ſelves to be ſafe in their hands. They will be 
either conſtant friends, or open enemies; and 


even if, through human frailty, they are 
ſometimes led into errors; yet their generous 
acknowledgement of them makes amends in a 


great degree, and is a good token of their 


avoiding „„ 9 1 
To conclude, Truth i is one of the athvibites 
of the Almighty, who will moſt certainly 
punith ſuch as deviate from it, either in this 
World or in the next. | 
Emblems. 


Promiſes. 
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XXXVI. 
Promiſes. 


EVER promiſe any thing without deli- 


beration; but having made a promiſe, 
implicitly obſerve it. = 
A breach of promiſe i is worſe than a lie :—a 
lie is ſimply a breach of truth: but a breach 


of promiſe, is a breach both of truth and 
truſt. . 


o 
> 


XxxXVII. 
| Covetouſnels, 


COverOUSNEss, is called i in ſcripture, 

«© the root of all evil: hs and it 1s Called 
ſo for two reaſons, becauſe it makes us WiICk- 
ed, and becauſe it makes us miſerable. 


Gilp1 7. 


2 => 


I. 56, J 


XXXVIII. 


We ſhould always be ready to do good of- 
tices, even to the meaneſt of our fellow 


creatures; as there is no one to whoſe aſ- 


ſiſtance we may not, upon ſome occaſion or 


other, be greatly IS we 4 
Hp 

Fable of the (1 ) Dove and the 
> : (2) Ant. 


A DOVE was hits from the banks of 


a rivulet, when an Ant, who was at the 


ſame time trailing a grain of corn along the 
edge of the brook, inadvertently fell in. The 
Dove, obſerving the helpleſs ( 3) inſect ſtrug- 
gling in vain to reach the ſhore, was touched 
with compaſſion ; and plucking a blade of 
graſs, dropped it into the ſtream, by means of 


; which the poor Ant, like a ſhip-wrecked ſailor 
upon a plank, got ſafe to land. She had 
ſcarcely arrived there, when ſhe perceived a 


fowler 
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fowler juſt going to diſcharge his piece at her 
, deliverer: upon which ſhe inſtantly crept up 
his foot and ſtung him on the ankle. The 
ſportſman ſtarting, occaſioned a ruſtling among 
the boughs, which alarmed the Dove, who 
. immediately ſprung up, and by that means 
erage the danger wich ve which the, was threat- 


ened. 


XXXIX. | 
wen th. 


; Werra can eld but a very poor 
24 and imperfect enjoyment of any kind, 
: without a ſenſe of that Univerſal Bounty from 
which it is derived, and of the obligation 
which thence ariſes of employing it for the 
good of others. And without theſe principles. 
of religion, the mind is very ill prepared for a 
reverſe of fortune, againſt which no perſon in 
this world can be gnſured ; whereas the truly 

Ds | pious- 


1571 


pious man receives all the diſpenſations bf 
Providence, proſperous or r adverſe, with equal 


thankfulneſs. WE. 
| Dr. Prieftley. 


IL. 


Rank and Fortune. 


knowledge, or any other power, are to- 
be conſidered as the means of uſefulneſs and 


happineſs. But theſe, like any other means 


to an end, require a right application; and 


every perſon may ſee enough in life to ſatisfy 


him, that great riches are very far indeed“ 


from neceſſarily making a man either uſeful 


to others, or happy in himſelf; which things, 
by the wiſe appointment of e gene- 


rally 80 eber. 


Dr. Prightley. 


ANK and fortune, as well as ſuperior 


Benevolent 


4 
A - 


18 
XLI. 
Benevolent Actions. 
BNEVOLENr. actions have this KR 


excellence attending them, that the ac- 
tor always participates in the happineſs which 
he endeavours to communicate or increaſe, 
Actions of a contrary nature have an oppoſite 
tendency; they bring ſhame, remorſe, and 
puniſhment. Tk | 
Racks Mentor's Letters. 


There is more ſatisfaction in doing, than in 
receiving good. To relieve the oppreſſed is 
the moſt glorious act that any one is capable 
of; and is attended with a heavenly pleaſure, 
unknown but to thoſe that are beneficent and 
liberal. 

„I have prodigious riches I own, ſays Cy 
rus (1) to his friends, “ and I am glad zhe: 
« world knows it; but you may aſſure your- _ 

D6 - _ -«lvew 
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4 ſelves that they are as much yours as mine. 
For to what end ſhould I heap up wealth ? 


% For my own uſe, and to conſume it my- 


< ſelf? that were impoſſible, if I deſired it. 
No, the chief end I aim at, is to have it in 


% my power to reward thoſe who ſerve the 


<< public faithfully; and to ſuccour and re- 
| < leve thoſe that will acquaint, me with their 


wants and neceſlities.” 


Marcus Aurelius (2) tells us, hat be 


could not reliſh a happineſs which nobody 
ſhared in but himſelf. 


Mark Antony (3), when depreſſed wit at 
the ebb of fortune, cried out, T hat he 
% had loft all, except what he had given 


« away.” 


R &«] 


XIII. 


The Manner 6s beſtowing Favours. 


| Tua which i is given with pride and of- 
tentation, 1s rather an ambition than a 
bounty, Let a benefit be ever fo conſidera- 
ble, the manner of cenferring it is the nobleſt 
part. . 
Among the key of neceſlitous. objedts, 
none have a better title to our compaſſion, 
than thoſe, who, after having taſted the ſweets 
of plenty, are, by ſome undeſerved calamity, | 
obliged, without ſome charitable relief, to 
drag out the remainder of life in miſery and 
woe; who little thought they ſhould afk their 
daily bread. of any | but of God; who, after a 
life led in affluence, cannot dig, and are 
aſhamed to beg. And they are to be relieved 
in ſuch an endearing manner, that, at the 
ſame time that their wants are ſupplied, their 


eonfuſion of face may be prevented. 


There 


| | kt 62 J 
T here is not an inſtance of this kind in 
hiſtory ſo affecting, as that beautiful one of 
| Boaz to Ruth. He knew her family, and how 
the was reduced to the loweſt ebb : When 
1 therefore ſhe begged leave to glean in his field, 
he ordered his reapers to let fall ſeveral hand- 
fuls with a ſeeming careleſineſs, but really 
with a ſet deſign, that ſhe might gather them 
up without being aſhamed, Thus did he 
form an artful ſcheme, that he might give, 
without the vanity and oſtentation of giving; 
and ſhe receive, without the ſhame and con- 
fuſion of making acknowledgements. Take 
the hiſtory | in the words of ſcripture, as it is 
recorded in the book of Ruth, © And when 5 
- & ſhe was riſen up to glean, Boaz command- 
« ed his young men, ſaying, let her glean 
* even among the ſheaves, and rebuke her 
„ not: and let fall alſo ſome of the handfuls 
% on purpoſe, and leave them that ſhe may 
1 glean them, and reproach her not,” This 
5% was 


[6 4 
was not only doing a good action; it was 


doing it likewiſe with a men grace. 
|  Seed's Rags | 


XLII. 


Sratitude. i 


Gratitude i is "the remembrance of a „ 

received, joined to the defire of teſtifying 
; the obligation. Never forget your bene- 
g factor. Pyrrhus (1), and Alexander (2), 


_ gloried | in never forgetting a kindneſs, Even 
1 amongſt animals, thoſe which are the moſt 


8 3 excellent, are always the moſt grateful, _ 


Story of Androcles and the Lion ( 3)- 


Ane was hs dave of a kd 
Roman, who was. proconſul of Afri- 


ca (4). He had been guilty of a fault, for 
which his maſter would have put him to death, 
had he not found an opportunity to eſcape 
_ = 6ut 


_ 


. 


* 6— 


* 


out of his hands, and fled into the deſarts of 
(5) Numidia. As he was wandering among 


the barren ſands, and almoſt dead with heat 


and hunger, he ſaw a cave in the fide of a 


rock, He went into it, and finding at the 
farther end of it a place to fit down upon, he 
reſted there for ſome time. -At length, to his 


great ſurpriſe, a huge overgrown Lion entered 
the mouth of the cave, and ſeeing a man at the 


upper end of it, immediately made towards 


him. Androcles gave himſelf up for dead; 


but the lion, inſtead of treating him as he ex- 
pected, laid his paw upon his knee, and with 


2 complaining kind of voice, began to lick 


his hand. Androcles, after having recovered 
himſelf a little from the fright he was in, ob- 
ſerved that the lion” pa- was exceedingly 
ſwelled, by its having a large thorn Ricking i "wp 

He immediately pulled it out, and by 


. the paw very gently, he made a 
great deal of corrupt matter run out of it, 


DM probably freed the lion from the great 
_— 


b 6s 


ee he bald felt ſome time: betone. The 1 
lion left him upon receiving this good office 


from him, and ſoon after returned with a fawn 
which he had juſt killed. This he laid don 
at the feet of his benefactor, and went off 
again in purſuit of his prey. Androcles, after 
having ſodden the fleſh of it in the ſun, ſub- 
ſiſted upon it till the lion had ſupplied him 
with another. He lived many days in this 
frightful ſolitude the lion catering for him 
; with great aſſiduity. Being tired at length of. 
this ſavage fociety, he was reſolved to deliver 
- himſelf up into his maſter's hands, and to 
ſuffer the worſt effects of his diſpleaſure, rather 
than be thus driven out from mankind, His 
maſter, as was cuſtomary for the proconſul of 

Africa, was at that time collecting ſome of the 

| largeſt lions that could be found in the coun- 
try, in order to ſend them as a preſent to Rome, 
| that they might furniſh a ſhow to the Roman 
people. Upon his poor flave's ſurrendering 
himſelf into his hands, he ordered him to be 


carried 


[67 

earried away to Rome as ſoon as the lions were 
in readineſs to be ſent, and that for his crime 
he ſhould be expoſed to fight with one of the 0 
lions in the Amphitheatre (6), as uſual, for 
the diverſion of the people. This was all per- 
formed accordingly: Androcles, after ſuch a 
ſtrange run of fortune, was now in the area 
of the theatre amidſt thouſands of ſpectators, 
expecting every moment when his antagoniſt 
would come out upon him. At length a mon- 


he had been kept hungry for the ſhow, He 
advanced with great rage towards the man; 
dut on a ſudden, after having regarded him a 
little wiſtfully, he fell to the ground, and 
3 crept towards his feet, in order to careſs him. : 
| Androcles, after a ſhort pauſe, diſcovered that 
it was his old Numidian friend, and imme- 


diately renewed his acquaintance with him. 


Their mutual congratulations were very ſur- 


- prizing to the beholders, who, upon hearing 
an account of the whole matter from Andro- 


ee, 


: ſtrous lion Jeaped out from the place where 1 


© J 

cles, ordered him to be pardoned, and the lion 
to be given up into his poſſeſſion. Androcles 
returned at Rome the civilities which he had 


received from him in the deſarts of Afric, 


Dion Caſſius, an hiſtorian of undoubted vera- 
city, ſays, that he himſelf ſaw the man lead- 
ing the lion about the ſtreets of Rome, the 
people every where gathering about them, and 
f repeating to one another, « This is the lion 
<< who was the man's hoſt, . "This i is the man | 


5 « « who was s the lion” 8 phyſician? A 
| Guardian, 


XLIV. 
Of Mimickry. 


Mpuckey, chough the common and 


favourite amuſement of little low minds, 
is held in the utmoſt contempt by great ones. 
It is the loweſt and moſt illiberal of all buf- 
foonery. We ſhould neither practiſe it our- 
ſelves, nor applaud it in others. Beſides, it 

| | ſhould . 


K 68 1 
ſhould be conſidered that the perſon mimicked 
is inſulted ; and an inſult is r ever for- 


given. 


Lord Cheſter field. | 
XL. 
Of 1 | 


HE talent of turning men into ene, 

and expoſi ing to laughter thoſe one con- 
verſes with, is the qualification of little un- 
generous tempers :—a young perſon with this 
caſt of mind, cuts himſelf off from all manner 
of improvement. Every one has his flaws 
and weakneſſes; nay the greateſt blemiſhes 
are often found in the mol ſhining charac- 


ters; but what an abſurd thing is it to paſs 


+ over all the valuable parts of a man, and fix 


our attention on his infirmities ? To obſerve 
his imperfections more chan his virtues ? 258 


1189 
to make uſe of him for the ſport of others, ra- 
ther than for our own improvement? 
Spectator, No. 249. 


XLVI. 


IT is ſaid of Mrs. Rewe, that to great bril- 
liancy of imagination ſhe joined yet greater i 
goodneſs of diſpoſition; and never wrote, nor 
was ever ſuppoſed to have ſaid, in her whole 
life, an ill-natured, or- even an indelicate 
thing. 5 

If aught on earth can preſent the image of 
celeſtial excellence in its ſofteſt array, it is 
ſurely an accompliſhed woman, in whom pu- 

rity and meekneſs, intelligence and modeſty, 


| mingle theie charms. 
Dr. Pordyce 


XLVIIL. 


* - 


NEVER endeavour to divert „ with. 
or take any. neee of, the ſimplicity and 
| incapacity 


ft 6e J 
Incapabity of others, eſpecially of children 
younger than yourſelf; Mend or inform them 
if you can ; but if you cannot do that, pity 
them at leaſt: Do not, my dear little friends, 
indulge that criticiſing, . ridiculing temper 
which ſuffers nothing to eſcape it; and which 
is always prying after ſomething to raiſe a 
laugh at another's expence. If any one ſhould 
be guilty of a miſtake in company where you 
are preſent, do not, if poſſible, appear to have 
perceived it; but if it be too flagrant for you 
to pretend ignorance, ſo far from diverting | 
yourſelf with it, endeavour to excuſe and pal- 
liate it in the beſt manner you can. 55 
| Lady's Preceptor, 


XLII. 
| Self-knowled ige. 


Wars you EE on the faults of 
 - | others, conſider whether you be not 


guilty of the ſame, To ain knowledge of 


3 1 e 


* | 
ourſelves, the beſt way is to convert the im- 


CY 


perfections of others into a mirror 1 diſco- 8 
vering. our own. 


We may learn as much frond” tha faults of 


our friends, as from their inſtructions. 


Tord Kai 


XLIX. 
Detraction. 


DET RACTION introduces inoumerable 
evils—deſtroys at once the peace of in- 
dividuals and of families diſſolves the ſacred 
cement of friendſhip introduces diſorder into 
civil ſociety - wounds, irreparably wounds 
the innocent — fixes an invenomed dart in the 
breaſt of virtue — and deſtroys that univerſal _ 
bond, which ſhould connect all mankind in a 


peaceful and happy union. 


Racks Mentor 8 Letters, 


d 


L. 


Inquiſitiveneſs. 
Ir me diſſuade you from being inquiſi- 
tive into things which there is no oc- 
caſion you ſhould be acquainted with; for 
too much curioſity always leads to indiſere- 
tion, which is the moſt unfortunate of all er- 
rors. When any one is reading a letter near 
you, carefully ſhun caſting an eye upon it; 
or if alone in the cloſet or apartment of a 
friend, never attempt to look into any papers 
that may lie on the table, but keep your eyes, 
as you would your hands, from e any 

thing from thence, 
Lady's Preceptor. 


Whiſper- 


ung S. 
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LL. 


Whiſpering and Laughing i in Com- 
pany. 

"O high in company, avithaut every one W 

preſent being acquainted with the oo 


caſion, is inexcuſable ; as is likewiſe whiſ- 


pering, or even attending to others who would 


| whiſper to you, if you. can poſſibly avoid it. 


The rules of politeneſs prohibit every thing of 


this nature; for the reſt of the company, upon 


theſe occaſions, have all the reaſon in the 


world to think themſelves the ſubjects of your 3 
converſation and ridicule. All laughing— 


whiſpering — affected nods — grimaces, and 


: half ſpeeches, of which the cauſe is unknown, | 
are the height of ee and in- breed- 


Lacy Wien | 


E „ Duty | 


23 ” 2 * Td 9 * " 


1 1 
In. « 


- Duty to TnQruQors: 


To O piety, join 3 and 1 reve- 


rence. of your parents, and ſubmiſſion to 


. thoſe who are your ſuperiours in knowledge, 


in ſtation, and in years. Dependence and 


obedience belong to youth. Modeſty is one 
| of its chief ornaments; and has ever been 


eſteemed a preſage of riſing merit. 


Dr. Blair. 


The Duty which young people owe to their 


inſtructors, cannot be ſhewn better than in 


the effect which the inſtructions they receive 


have upon them. 
Gilpin's Lectures. 


Reſpect | 
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LIL. 


Reſpe& due to the Aged. 


N aged citizen of (1) Athens coming 
late into the public theatre of that city, 


ſo celebrated for (2) Arts and learning, found 


the place crowded with company, and _—_ J 


ſeat engaged. Thou gh the ſpectators were 


his countrymen, and moſt of them young 


perſons, not one had the politeneſs or huma- 


nity to make room for him. But when he 
paſſed into the part which was allotted to the 


Lacedemonian (3) ambaſſadors and their at- 


tendants, they all roſe up, and accommodated” 


| the old gentleman with the beſt and moſt hon- 


ourable ſeat amongſt them. The whole com- 


pany were equally ſurpriſed, and delighted 


with this inſtance of urbanity, and expreſſed 


their approbation by loud plaudits. The 


« Athenians perfectly well underſtand the 


| * rules of good manners, ſaid one of the am- 


E A. baffadors 


119 
baſſadors in return for this compliment, 99 but 
« the (4) Lacedemonians practiſe them (5). 


Cicero. 
LIV. 
Advice to A Daughter. 


| ET truth ever dwell- upon your "PM 

Scorn to flatter any one, and deſpiſe the 
perſon who would practiſe ſo baſe an art upon 
yourſelf.— Be honeſtly open in every part of 
your behaviour and converſation. — All, with 
whom you have any intercourſe, even down 


to the meaneſt ſtation, have a right to civility 
and good-humour from you,—A ſuperiority 


of rank and fortune is no licence for a proud 
ſupercilious behaviour the diſadvantages of a 
dependent ſtate are alone ſufficient to labour 
E under; it is both unjuſt and cruel to increaſe 


| them, either by a haughty deportment, or by 


the unwarrantable exerciſe of a . 


Examine 
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Examine every part of your conduct towards 


others, by the unerring rule of ſuppoſing a 


change of places —this will certainly lead to 


an impartial Judgment do then what ap- 


pears to you right, or in other words, * what 


you would they ſhould do unto you,” which 
nene every duty relative to ſociety. 


Penni ington 's Advice. 


LV 


Character of the Dutcheſs of Guiſe, 1 
penned by the Duke of Sully. (1) 


1* any age that bs not loſt every diftin&tion 


between virtue and vice, the Dutcheſs of 


| Guiſe would univerſally have been the chief 


of her ſex, for the qualities of her heart and 
mind. Every branch of her conduct was re- 


gulated by a native rectitude of ſoul : ſhe had 


not even the idea of evil, either in adviſing or. 


acting. Her diſpoſition was at the ſame time 


E 2 - ſo 


KY 


; fo ſweet, as never to feel the ſlighteſt emotion 
of hatred, malignity, envy, nor even ill-hu- 
1 mour. No other woman ever poſſeſſed ſo 
many graces of converſation; nor, to a wit 
ſo ſubtile and refined, added a more perfect 
ſimplicity of manners. The pleaſing as well 
as more elevated qualities, were ſo happily 
blended in her compoſition, that ſhe was at 
once tender and lively, tranquil and gay. 


LVI. 

_ Greatnefs of Soul. 

N order to be a perfectly virtuous man, 
Juſtice ; alone is not ſufficient ; for genero- 
bey and greatneſs of ſoul, imply much more, 
(1) Alexander the Great, having conquered 
I. 2) Darius, King of (3) Perſia, took many 
thouſand priſoners; and, among others, the 
wife and mother of Darius. He might, ac- 


5 cording to the laws of war, have made Slaves 
of 


1 9 1 


of them z inſtead of which, he treated a 


as Queens, and with as much attention and 
reſpect, as if he had been their ſubject. Da- 


rius, being informed of this, ſaid, “ Alex- 


sander deſerved to be victorious, and was 


« alone worthy to reign in his ſtead,” Virtue 


and greatneſs of foul extort praiſes even from 


* 


enemies. 


(4) Julius Cæſar was alſo, in a very emi- 


nent degree, poſſeſſed of humanity and great- 

neſs of ſoul. After having vanquiſhed (5) 
Pompey, at the battle of Pharſalia (6), he par- : 

doned thofe whom he might lawfully have put 
to death; and even reſtored them to their ſor- 


W and their honours. ( 7) Cicero, ſpeak- 


ing to Julius Cæſar in one of his orations, 


makes the following remark upon his conduct: 
3 ortune could not do more for you, than 
40 give you the power of ſaving ſo many peo- 
ple; nor nature ſerve you ter, chan in 
giving you the will to do | ie 


* 
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A great eva will always meet with the 
approbation of mankind, and the inward 
pleaſure which it produces, is- not to be ex- 


preſſed. 


LVII. 


Virtue. 


IRTUE Ge her way, and 9 


through the obſcurity of a retired life; 
and, ſooner or later, it always is rewarded. In 
the little town of Cures, not far from (1) 


Rome, lived (2) Numa Pompilius, a man 


greatly eſteemed for his probity and juſtice, and 


who led a retired life, enjoying the ſweets of 


repoſe, in a country ſolitude, It was unani- 


mouſly agreed to chuſe him king, and am- 
baſſadors were dilpatched to notify to him 


his election. Inſtead of being dazzled at ſo 


* 


extraordinary and unexpected an elevation, 
he refuſed it, and could hardly be prevailed 


on 


[ * 1 


on to accept it by repeated entreaties; proving 


1 


himſelf the more worthy of that exalted dig- 


nity, by endeavouring to avoid it. 


Lord Shafteſbury ſays, that he would be 
virtuous for his own ſake, though nobody 


were to know it; as he would be clean for 


his own ſake, though __ were to ſee 


* him, 


LII. 

s Emulation. | 
8 you — be emalout' to 

excel. Generous ambition, and ſenſi- | 

bility to praiſe, are, eſpecially at your age, 

among the marks of virtue. Think not, that 
any affluence of fortune, or any elevation of, 


rank, exempts you from the duties of. applica. 


tion and induſtry. a 


K!! X·» 
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The 1 boundaries between virtuous emula- 
tion and vicious envy, are very nice, and may 


be eaſily miſtaken, The firſt will awaken 
your attention to your own. defects, and ex- . 
: cite your endeavours to improve; the laſt will 
make you repine at the improvements of 


others, and wiſh to rob them of the e | 


they have deſerved. 
Mrs. Chapone, 


LIX. 
Edveation 10 Habits. 


: N is ſo much worth as a mind 
well inſtructed. | 


Knox, 
The genera] aſe of education is evidently 
to qualify men to appear to advantage in fu- 


ture life, which can only be done by com- 


municating to them ſuch knowledge, and 


leading them to form ſuch habits, as will be 


moſt uſeful to them hereafter. 5 
Dr. Prigfly 
Vm 


Ft 6% 1 
(1) Plato reproving a young man for playing 
Mt ſome childiſh game; you chide me, ſays ks 


youth, for a trifling fault. Cuſtom, replied the 
Philoſopher, is no trifle: and, adds (1) Mon- 
taigne, he was in the right ; for our vices 


begin i in Infancy. 


The obliquity of trees is eaſily corrected, if 
obſerved while they are young and ſmall ; 
but after many years growth, neither by force, 
nor induſtry, can that which is crooked be 


made ſtraight. ee” 
a 2765 Burnet. 


| Practice. 
E are born with faculties and powers 
wy capable almoſt of any thing, ſuch at 
_ leaſt as would carry us rice can 


eaſily be imagined: : but it is only the exer- 


eſſe of thoſe powers which gives us ability and 
| SY (kill. 


1 6. J 


5 aan in any things and leads us n per- 


fection. | | 
ebe | 


= Politeneſs and Accompliſhments, 


POLITENESS of behaviour, and the at- 


tainment of ſuch branches of knowled ge, 
and ſuch (1) arts and accompliſhments as are 


proper to your ſex, capacity, and ſtation, will 


prove ſo valuable to yourſelf through life, and 


will make you ſo deſirable a companion, that 
the neglect of them may reaſonably be deemed 
a neglect of duty ; ſince it is undoubtedly out 


duty to cultivate the powers entruſted to us, 
and to render ourſelves as perfect as we can. 


Mrs. Chapenle, 


— 


Great talents are 1 the generality of the 
world ; but all are judges of the leſſer talents, | 
"ſuch 


18 \& to Bike, hi m. —Awkwardneſs' proceeds either, 


K! 

ſuch as civility, affability, and an agreeable 
addreſs and manners, becauſe they feel the 
good effects of them, as n 1850 * 
and agreeable. : 

Good ſenſe,*in many caſes, uy” dewnwian 
good breeding; but there are ſome general 
rules of good breeding which muſt never be 
omitted :—as for example, to anſwer only yes, | 
or no, to any perſon, without adding Sir, my | 
| Lord, or Madam (as may be proper) is always 

extremely rude ; and it is equally ſo, not 
to give proper arent and a civil anlper, 

when ſpoken to. | 
A genteel manner of behaviour, how trifft ing 
ſoever it may ſeem, 1 is of the utmoſt conſequence 
in private life. Perſons of inferior parts have 
been eſteemed, merely for their genteel car- 
riage and good breeding, and ſenſible people 
have given diſguſt for want of it. There is 
ſomething that prepoſſeſſes us at firſt ſight in 
favour of a well-bred perſon, and make us wiſh: 


from 


1 31 


in bows, courteſies, and formal eeremony; but 


in an 75 — and reſpectful behaviour. 


Lord Chefter field. 


She who i is really nl bred, will ſhew * 


ſpe to her inſtrutors—complaiſance to her 
equals—and condeſcenſion to her inferiors. 


You will never ſee ſuch a one running from 


one company to another to carry tales, or to 
flander perſons behind their backs. | 


Civility is not ſo flight a matter as it is 


commonly thought to be: It is a duty we owe 
to others, as well as to ourſelves ;. for how un- 
juſt it is to diſtreſs a perſon who merits no pu- 


niſhment. 1 
: Lord Kaims. | 


287 Propriety of behaviour muſt be the fruit of 


ruQtion, of obſervation and reaſoning ; and 


5 to be eultivated and Improves like any other 
- | branch 


* not « daview kept good company, or from 
"mot having waere to it. 


per i is a neceſſary ground- work of it; and if 
to this is added a good underſtanding, applied 


good education. To acquire a juſt and ele 


1 87 1 


branch of knowledge or virtue. A good tem- 


induſtriouſly to this purpoſe, it can hardly 
fail of attaining all that is eſſential in it. 
| Mrs. Chapone. 


n 


Accompliſhments. 
READING. 
HE cultivation of our own language may 


be conſidered as a very material. part of a 


gant pronunciation is a very neceſſary accom- I 


pliſhment, —and not to be able to read well, is 


a great diſgrace. 4 x OLLOW NATURE,” f is 
an excellent rule very appearance of ſtudy, FL 
peculiar habit, or affectation, defeats the end 


of reading Vany peculiarity or monotony | 
muſt be diſguſtſul, as it is unnatural, 2 


_ An 


nament and recommendation. 


1 86 J 


An harmonious well- managed voice, is to 


ſublime or delicate ſentiments, what elegance 
of dreſs is to a fine perſon : it is at once an or- 


GRAMMAR. 


The knowledge of Grammar is ſo neceſſary 


to the right underſtanding of a language, 
that the perſon who is not verſed in the for- 
mer, cannot be ſaid to be maſter of the latter. 


The principal deſign of a Grammar of any lan- 


guage, is to teach us to expreſs ourſelves with 


propriety in that language. There i is likewiſe a 


ſecondary uſe to which it may be applied; the 
facilitating of the acquiſition of other lan- 


guages.—To enter at once upon the ſcience | 


of Grammar, and the ſtudy of a foreign 


* language, is to encounter two difficulties A 


| gether. For theſe two plain reaſons, a com- 


petent grammatical. knowledge of our own 
5 e language, 


—» 
oF 


Me. Rice. 


[: 
I 
353 
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language, is the true. foundation WONT 
all literature ought to be raiſed. 
Aides Eau. 


WRITING. 


A fine hand-writing, is, to elegant ſenti- 


ments, what dreſs is, to a well formed per- 
ſon ; it ſets off the beauties, and covers the 
f defects to obtain which, the moſt neceſſary 
requiſites are, a graceful poſition of the ety 
—_ free and; eaſy. method of holding the pen 


. elegance in the formation of the letters | 


and an exact proportion in their ſize, as well 


as in their Mas From each other. 


CIPHERING, 


Is a very aten n branch of a a agus 
tion. The four fundamental rules of Arith. 


metic, and the rules of Reduction, Proportion 
and Practice, ſeem to be indiſpenſably requi- 
ſite, I would adviſe every young perſon to 


begin to 1 a diſtind n of all the 


money 


1 90 Þ 
money ſhe receives or expends, as ſoon as ſhe 
has acquired a ſufficient knowledge of Arith- 


metic for this purpoſe. This method will im- 
preſs the rules more deeply, and inſenſibly 


lead to a habit of ee, and regularity. 


D A NCI N _—” 
Cannot be diſpenſed with in the education 
of a gentlewoman ; and indeed it is uſeful, as 


well as ornamental, by forming and ſtrength- 5 


N the wy and improving the carriage. 


Mrs. Chapone. | 


In dancing, the pünsztpen poĩnts you are 


to attend to are eaſe and grace. 
It is the obſervation of a celebrated 956 


* en and gracious motion.” 


NEEDL Ew OR Wed”! 
As to Needle-work, we find it ſpo- 
— of in ſcripture with commendation. Its. 
beauty 


Pher, that «© the principal part of beauty i is in 
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| 0 tin: nn are univrally abpa- 
rent in nn ſtation of life. . 
4 F. or dyce. 


The intention of young ladies of fortune 
being taught needle-work, is not on account 
of the intrinſic value of all they can do with 
their hands, which is trifling, but to enable 
them to judge more perfectly of that kind of 
work, and to direct the execution of it in 
others, and to fill up ſome vacant hours of 
their time. N 
| Dr. Fordyce mentions, that he once knew 
a lady, noble by her birth, but more noble by 
her virtues, who never ſat idle in company, 
unleſs when compelled to it by the punctilio 
of ceremony ;. which ſhe took care ſhould 
happen as rarely as poſſible, Being a perfect 
miſtreſs of her needle, and having an excel- 


lent taſte in that, as in many other things, her 


| manner, whether at home, or abroad with 
ber friends, was to be conſtantly engaged in 
wann 
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working omething uſeful, or ſomething beaus 
tiful; at the 1 time that ſhe aſſiſted in ſup- 
porting the converſation, with an attention 
and capacity which he had never ſeen exceed- 


ed. For the ſake of variety and i improvement, 
when in her own houſe, ſome one of the 
5 company would often read aloud, while ſhe 
and her female viſitants were thus nach 


9 that many young 
ladies are better qualified for than is uſually 
apprehended; ſeveral have applied to it with 
the greateſt ſucceſs and pleaſure, who, before 
they u did not promiſe themſelves the 


2 uct x op Mengen 


Drawing and ſome knowledge of Perſpective is 
very uſeful: A few lines well put together, will 
expreſs on ſome occaſions what a whole ſheet of 
paper in writing would not be able to repre- 


8 en 


4 0 f 


ſent and woke intelligible. How on: ˖ 
ings, what a variety of objects may be met 
with, the ideas whereof would be eaſily re- 
tained and communicated by a little fkill in 
drawing. | Ws 


Me. Locle. 


Dan of animals 1 "IIS the life, 
is one of the. beſt methods of. advancing natu- 
ral en 


6 Goldſmith. | 


The pleaſure, of ſeeing fine paintings, or 
even of contemplating the beauties of nature, 


muſt be greatly heightened by being con- 
verſant with the rules of drawing, and 


by the habit of conſidering pictureſque ob- 
Wee SER 


M 0 8 I c 1 | 
| Conſidered as an accompliſhment may fin up 


agreeably ſome intervals of time. It i is certain 


that | 


that even a ſmall ſhare of knowledge i n this | 


art will heighten your mm in the nne 
5 mances and others. 1 * 


FRENCH. 
The French language abounds with au- 


thors, elegant, lively, learned, and claſſical. 


Fo be ignorant of it, is to cut off a a ava 
ſource of amuſement and information. 


Knox, 


* As there are many books of female literature | 
in French, and as they are not leſs common- 
| ly talked of than Engliſh books, you muſt 


often feel mortified in company if you are 
too | ignorant to read them, EL 


* T A L IAN 
May be eaſily learnt after French, and is well 


8 worth the trouble of learning, though n not t ab- 


p 


i ſolutely . 


The 


1. Chapoe. of 
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The learning of one language, and the 


comparing of it with another, is a very uſeful, 
exerciſe, and is an excellent introduction to 
chat moſt important knowledge, which relates 
to the accurate diſtinction of ideas which are 
N expreſſed by 8 words, 

br. bio. 


e HISTORY. . 
"The principal ſtudy 1 would fret e irty 
is Hi tory. — I know of nothing equally 
proper to entert2in and improve at the ſame 


1 ; 


time—or that is ſo likely to form and ſtrengthen 
your Judgment—and by giving you a liberal 
and comprehenſi ive view of human nature, in 8 
ſome meaſure to ſupply the defect of that ex- 
perience, which is uſually attained too late 
to be of much ſervice to 1 us. | 


Mes daa 


Hiſtory, in "which may be included n 18 
pby and Memoirs, ought to employ a conſi- 
N Vo’, derable 
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derable a of your leiſure. Thoſe . 
which it exhibits, of the paſſions operating in 
real life, and genuine characters; of virtues to 
be imitated,” and of vices to be ſhunned; of 
the effects of both on ſociety and indivi- 
duals; of the mutability of human affairs 3 
of the conduct of divine providence; of the 
great conſequences that often ariſe from little 
events; of the weakneſs of power, and the 
wanderings of prudence, in mortal men; 

with the ſudden, unexpected, and frequently 
unaccountable revolutions, that abaſh triumph- 
ant | wickedneſs, or diſappoint preſumptuous 
hope ; the pictures, which Hiſtory exhibits 
of all theſe, have been ever reckoned by the 


beſt judges among the richeſt ſources of in- 
ſtruction and entertainment. 1 5 


| — * | | | Dr. Pardycs. 
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GEOGRAPHY and CHRONOLOGY 
are Oy parts of rau ed deatlon. 
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„ Hifloryic: cannot be read with ** pleaſure 
or ad vantage, without ſome little knowledge 
of both. You muſt be ſenſible that you can 
know but little of a country, whoſe ſituation _ 
| with reſpect to the reſt of the world you are 
: entirely ignorant of ;—and that, it is to little 
purpoſe that you are able to mention a fact, 
if you cannot nearly aſcertain the time in 
which it happened, which alone, in many | 
caſes, gives importance to the fact itſelf. 
| Ars, cache. 


One may ſurvey the el earth, and all 
the ſeas which ſurround it, in the mind, 
* as if they were e preſented to the eyes. mY 

Cicers. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
Or the general knowledge and claſſification 


of the various ſubſtances that the earth con- 8 


tains, the various plants that it produces, and 
the animals that live upon it, is a ſpecies of 


3 > know- 


£981 


knowledge that certainly cannot be We el 5 
— too early. 


Dr. priiiy. 


8 deſeription of this earth, its animals, 
vegetables and minerals, is the moſt delight- 
ful entertainment the mind can be furniſhed | 
with, as it is the moſt intereſting and uſeful, 
5 Dr. Geldmith. 


| There is no ſubjeR ſo * . a ratio- | 


nal creature, except that of promoting the 


1 happineſs of mankind ; ; and none, except 


that, can give a perſon of refined taſte, and 
good underſtanding, ſo much real ſatisfaCtion, 
as contemplating the wonderful works of 
7} + . 
Whatever tends to embelliſh the fancy, to 
enlighten the underſtanding, and furniſh the 
mind with ideas to reflect upon when alone, 
or to converſe upon in company, is certainly 
well worth the acquiſition, ets | 

. Mrs. Chapone. 


Remember, 


| Remilaber, that whatever ornamental or 
engaging endowments you now poſſeſs, vir- 
tue is a neceſſary requiſite, in order to their 
ſhining with proper luſtre, By whatever arts 
you may at firſt attract the attention, you can 
hold the eſteem, and ſecure the hearts of 
F 8 others, only by amiable diſpoſitions, and the 
. accompliſhments of the mind. 55 f 


. Dr. Blair. 


| Equally vain and abſurd is every ſcheme of 
life that is not ſubſervient to, and does not 
terminate in that great end of our being, the 


attainment of real excellence, and of the fa- 


vour of God. 6 
SOA Hh, Mrs. Chapone. 
is 
1 


F ·2 Character 


LxIII. 


Charader of . William, Duke of Tice " 


|  ceſter, Son of Queen Anne (1) of England. 


HIS young Prince was endowed with all 


- thoſe excellent qualities which render 
men valuable in the world, His mind was 


as elevated as his fortune, —and his virtue 


nutuber of his years was but ten: but his 
proficiency. in knowledge, and manlineſs i in 


behaviour, was equal to almoſt double that 


age. Beſides a ſurpriſing proficiency i in lan- 

guages, whereof Latin and French were fami- | 
liar to him, he had a great knowledge in HiCſ- - 
| tory, Geography, and the military arts: and 


by had ſo quick a genius and docile a temper, 
that no ſcience would have been too hard for 


| Aim, if it had pleaſed God to have » fond his 
| 4 life. | | 


2 fry * E WY 


and genius as ſuperior as his birth. The 


8 


ETHICS. oo 


. 


IXI. 
ET H 10 8. 


TH ICS ward: manners ag ns 

rules for the conduct of human life. 
The fundamental principle in morality, is 
the natural rectitude of human actions. There 
is in man the faculties of underſtanding and 
| reaſon; by the firſt of theſe, we know what 
ought to be done; and by the ſecond, how, 
and in what manner; both theſe together, 
produce what 


Ls 
** 


the governing principle of human actions. 


called conſcience, which is 


We have it in our power to act conſiſtent 
with, or contrary to the dictates of reaſon. 
A willingneſs and diſpoſition to act according - 
to the reaſon and fitneſs of things, is called Vir- 
tue; and every contrary habit is called Vice. 
The virtues are generally divided into fix 
claſſes, which are called the Cardinal Virtues, 


F 3 they 


2 ; ns ; 
l F * * . 


they are Prudence, Sincerity, Fortitude, Tem- 


uy . and pig. 


PRUDENCE 


Is a cautious habit of conſideration and fore- 8 


thought, diſcerning what may be advanta : 


| ous or hurtfuf in liſe; which muft be ac- 
quired and preſerved by experience and fre- 
quent meditation. This habit is neceſſary in 


all the buſineſs of liſe.— The vices oppoſite 


to this virtue are Raſhneſs, Inconſiderateneſs, 


a fooliſh Self-cenfidence, and Craft. 0 


-SINCERIPY- 


Is that virtue, which diſpoſes us to do the 
thing that is right, and to ſpeak the plain 
truth, without the leaſt regard to any advan- 


tage. The oppoſite vices are | Hypocriſy, 
Falſhood, Deceit, and Diſſimulation. 


FORTITUDE 

Is that virtue which ſtrengthens | the ſoul 

| againſt all toils or dangers which we may be 
* | 5 
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expoſed to in the diſcharge of our duty 


among the branches of fortitude are reckoned, 


beſides Magnanimity, Conſtancy, Hardineſs, 


and Patience, Lenity of temper and Cle- 


meney; and when the . intereſt . 
it, Rigour and Severity. 


The vices oppoſite to F ortitude are on 7 
one hand Puſilanimity and Cowardice and 


their common attendant Cruelty ; on the : 


other hand, Boldneſs and Temerity, which 


is often attended with r and Ambi- 


tion. 


TEMP ERAN CE 


ls that virtue which ſets proper bounds, and 


prevents all exceſſes. The general branches 


of Temperance, are Moderation, Modeſty, 


Frugality, and Contentment with, and 


reliſh for plain ſimple fare, — The. oppoſite 


vices are, Luxury, Gluttony, too great de- 
is licacy as to > food, „„ 


vp 


F4. - JUST 


IL 104 


JUSTICE. 


Is that virtue, by which we render to every 


one his due, as far as equity requires, —In 


the practice of this virtue, we have regard to 


Veracity, Fidelity, The contrary n are 
Injuſtice and Iniquity. 


CHARITY 


'Is the laſt mentioned cardinal virtue, but in- 


deed, the firſt in importance, as it conſiſts in 


that benign and good diſpoſition towards our 


neighbour, by which we are inelined to do 
him all the good in our power, and to make 
his life as happy as poſſible. This virtue, 
therefore, is ſtiled Philanthropy, and to expreſs 
it more fully, Humanity. It includes all the 
offices of Benevolence, Aﬀability, Comity, 


Mercy, Beneficence, Liberality, Manſue- 


tude, Clemency, and univerſal Friendſhip. 
The contrary vices, are Ingratitude, Envy, 
Malice, Enmity, Malevolence, Cruelty, Bar- 
5 85 barity, 


| Acvaions te open flew, 


Here (1) Butterflies, a beauteous band, 


There (2) corals, ( 3) A (4) ſpars and 


A cell diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, 
Two (6) diamonds, of rare worth, poſleſt; 


'barity, and Covetouſneſs ; which are the roots | 
of all evil; as on the contrary, Charity is 
the ſpring and fountain of all goodneſs, 


Partly taken from Fautcheſen' 7 


Moral Philoſophy. 
LXV. 


_ The Advan tages of Education. 
Two Diamonds. | A Fable. | 
And gave its treaſures to my view. 
The plumage of their wings expand ; 


Here ſhells were rang'd in ample ſtore, 


Ranſack'd from ev'ry ſea and ſhore, 


(5) ore. 


One cut with care, and poliſh'd fine, 


_ The other rough from nature's (7) ) mine. 


LEY „ The 


; n 7 
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1 
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| The uowrought ſtone, in language clear, : 
| Thus ſeem'd to ſay in fancy's ear: 8 hays i 
Ah! ſifter (8) gem, amaz d I ſee . 1 
The difference now twixt you and —_ E 


Time was, when far remov'd from day, 
Deep in (9) Golconda- s Mine we lay 
In equal rudeneſs ſide by fide, 

A Unknown to fame, unſcen by pride: 
But now, and truth muſt own it due, 
All admiration falls on you. $3 
Whilſt you in every change of light 
| Refulgent flaſh upon the ſight, 
What eye but j Joys to meet your rays ? # f 
What tongue but wantons in your praiſe ? 0 | 
The poliſh'd diamond, void of pride, „ 5 1 
In modeſt accents thus replied : 

The bright perfections which you ſee 


Are native both to you, and me: 
Nature to both alike was kind, | 
And both for equal ends deſign” d. 
But know, though Nature forms with eaſe, 
Tis art muſt give the power to pleaſe, 


8 8 
5 * x 
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The artiſt with aſſid uous care 


Call'd into life each brilliant hue, 
And wak'd the light' ning that you view. | 
But oh | had chance with-held his ws 


My way Fiehd,: you here - may En d 2 * 


An emblem of the human mind. th 21 


To reaſon's power has ſmall ee 4 «x74 


_ But Education, heav'nly art, 
Does ev'ry needful aid impart, 


- gives the virtues, gives their grace, , 
Adds beauties to the faireſt face; 
It gives a thouſand charms to ſhine, . 
And makes the human ſoul divine. 


1 07 } 


Proportion'd fine and poliſh'd fair, £ 


I had remain d unnotic'd fill. 
The time may come when you {ball hive: 
With luſtre far ow mine. 


Uneducated, Nature's Bs A 
Is ignorant, and rude, and Wild — ˖ͤ 
Ideas none, but thoſe of ſenſe. 

And with a gentle pow r ento ul 


Each wayward paſſion of the ſoul : i * N 
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SYNONYMoUs EXPRESSIONS. 


4 


be i 


Suprosk — 

are too 4 to be 

taught 

The Magpie alone of 

all the birds 
Raad the art of building 

* a neſt „„ __— 


the Eh — — 
covering over head — 
build one — 


appointed yu 
ys all meet 
SA 

Bs | — | 


The Wards that as to 


5 


The Explanation, and 
ſynonymous Words. 


I, 
think. 
know enough  wvithout 


learning any more. 
there was no other bird 


but the Magpie that. 

knew how to make. 

a little bed for the young 
Birds to live in. 

the ſhape. | 

Top. | 

make one, 

fixed.” 


the birds all . or 


come together, 


place, or put. 


thin bits of wood. 


in this manner. 


the plume of a bird. 


4 very jmall plant, that 


grows chiefly upon the 
' roots and bark of trees, 


the flalks on which corn 


grows, 


neceſſarily 
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| neceſſarily | 2 d or 7nd: 22 


: became 3 prey 


[ow] 


inftruftions Mien? or e 
to upbraid each other to reproach one another. 
folly m—— — want of underſtanding. 
viſible — — to be ſeen, or apparent. 
tryin — — edeavouring. 
beats — brag. | 8 | „ 
and this ſame fate will and this will be the caſe 
certainly attend of, or and this will be 
#8 " the fetuation of, or con- 
4 OY | dition M. | 
had rather —— Me better to. 


Vanity ——— — filly pride. 
fancying  — — 7magining. © 
| m— 6e really Jo 


2 


Me. a 
a common —-— @ large kind of feld be- 


longing equally to more 
7 than one perſon. 
in ſport — — 1 joke, or in play. 


whereupon upon which.” | 
whole neighbourhood all the people Who lived 
near. 
greatly alarmed. — Very much frighten,” 
to drive — — tg punt, | 
roguery — triCRs. | 
— exe devoured, or eaten 


up by the wolf. 


| . N 
WEEP bitterly — cry very much. 
moſt trifling —— (ea. 
attacked — ————_ e or afaulted. 

: rays 


* 
furious 


reached — — 
Paid little attention — 
accuſtomed. — 
2 — — 
reſcued — — 
the — 
FURCHASE — 
conſulting — 
learned — — 
judicious — —— 
choice of books — 
adorns — — 
mind — _ 


reflecting on 


81 _ — 
knowledge — 
gained — — 
crammed "| = — 
order — — 
littered — | — 
Furniſhed — 
aſſigned — — 
apartment _ —— 
allowed them _—_ 


order 


that they might have 


the uſe of them 


very nr e 


were heard by. 


did not hearken, or ate 


tend. 
uſed. 


— ; 
ſaved. 


ns. In torn to Pieces. 


1 8 
aſcing the 1 OP 
be. 


prudent. 


care in Ky * os 


proper uſe made of them. 


inferms. 


underſtanding. 
74 confidering ng. . 


making any advantage | 


improving. by 
e, "ag 
obtained. 


F 
method. 


put into alt 


adorned, or ed, or 
fitted up with what 


is neceſſary. 


gave, Or appointed for. ! 


room. 
permitted them to have. 
regular diſpoſition. | 
that they ſhould always 
know how to find them 
readily when toes 
. wanted them. 


diſobeyed 5 
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irregular heaps 


"4 laughing- ſtock | 


' DISCOVERED 
handſome — 


f we Þ 


_ difobeyed their eam 


mands 


half their plenty allow - 
ed her — 


| abroad — ; mt 


"Re mama was driven 
from — 

aſhamed _ 

heap into their heads 

never obſerve what they 
put there 


* * 


either to 8 their 


practice, or increaſe 

their knowledge 
hunting 4 Pres 
in the midſt 
a heap — 


-— 


rubbiſh — 


deformed 


proud — 

to entertain a very high 
opinion of himſelf 

W — 


we . 


— E 


1 5 
C 


did not mind what FI 
parents and friends 

aid to n 

DM; or confuſion. | 


_ near 2 nany things. 
o ul. 
Hurry, or di Nracties of 


mind. 


: roll „or toſs WE Fla 


the coach drove from. 


confuſed. 

read, or learn. | 

do not reſſect, or think 
eon what they have bean 

i taught. 

in order to their improves 
e 


e or farching 


among}. 7 
a great deal. 
uſeleſs fluff, or fool þ 
. thoughts. _ 

an object of 1 ridicule. 


perceived, or ſaw. 


pretty. 8 | 1 


ugly, or „ 


crooked. 
vain. _ 
to be ſelf conceited,orvain 
of his oaun per/en. 
to flight, or to behave 


Aiſreſpectfully to. 
de- 


© mad 


- deformities © 


to obſerve —— 
omitted — — 
create — — 
mortification —— 
improve — ——— 
entertained  mr——m——— 
_comelineſs — —— 
grieved = —m— 


to find herſelf the con- 
ſtant ſubject of her 
brother's mirth 

at length — 

had a tender affeQion 


for them both 


quarrel — | 

' occaſion to beſtow ſome 

good advice . 
them 


beſtowed an bas | 


face upon you 


render — 
inward accom e ts 
an Wa 

the world «= — 
pardon — — 
defects r — 


unworthy of 
to eflace — 


n 
— — — 


the virtue of the hoe 


crookeane/s, or Hg. 
to ſee, or to take notice. 
neglected. 


| occafion 4 07 cauſe.” 


vexation, or trouble. 
mmcreaſe. 

Sad. 

gracefulneſs, or beauty. 


much concerned, or wexed. 


at finding that her brother 
was continually laugb- 


Ing at ber. 
at laſt. 


evho bo 1 Mis Jl „ 


very much. 


diſpute, or diſagreement. 


opportunity for offering, 
or giving them an uſe= 


Ful teffon. © 


given you an handſome 


the good alte; of the 


mind, 
a figure, or 33 ew 
peopl Ce e 


ampere. 1 | 
that could diſgrace. 


to hide, or to deſtroy, or 


reader leſs viſible. 


> 8 5 of —— 


VI. 


. PERSONAL aa. 
ties 


are not objefs of ridi- 
cule | 


natural te ets, or fault 
of the body. 
ought not to be laughed 
at, Or derided. 
was 


. 
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_ ſymmetry 
placid ſweetneſs of his 


1 1 f 


was very loud in her ri- 


dicule | 
his perſon — — 
brauen — — 


inhabit foreign regime 


an exhibition of wild 


beaſls 


the fife at figure of 
the Elephant ſtruck 
him with awe 


he viewed the Rhinoce- 
ros with aſtoniſhment 
withdrawn 
directed — 
contemplating 
- meg 


1 


ſtrea 


IN 


countenance - | 


meant — 
to contraſt beauty with 
„ e 


beware — — 
captivated kay 


: VII. 
ACQUIRED | VE 


animals — 


made a very great joke. | 


his figure. 5 
a courageous, or % 


. 

living creatures. 

live in, or belong to di- 
tant countries. 

Some _ wild beaſts that 

vere made a Public | 

ou. 


the e and form 


or appearance of the 
Elephant occafioned 4 
kind of reverential 
ear. 

he looked at the Rhing- 
ceros with ſurprixe. 

talen. 

turned. 


con ſi. 3 or looking. 


wonder. | 

ſhining. x 

fern.” 

proportion. 

gentleneſs, or mildueſs 
of his looks. 

the man who took care of 
the beaſts. | 


— defigned, or intended. 
to ſhew beauty to an ad. 


vantage, by placing it 
' fo near to uglineſs. 
FE: care, Or take heed. 
charmed. 
external 


el appearance | 
notwithſtandin the 
meekneſs of his looks 
favage 

_ terrify 
correction 
indulgence —_ 
docile 
affectionate 
uſeful 
benefit 

\ traverſes 
deſerts 

. paſture 
ſuſtenance 
patient of labour 


© 2 C 
' 


3 


i| | li 


— 
& 
; — 


ii [11 


manufacturedkm 


deemed 
wholeſome it 


— 


I 


valued — 
Arabs— 
inelegance of his make 


mere external beauty 
eſtimation 


—— — 


B. ER 


deformity 
aſſociated with — 


preclude | 


1 


3 

though he Rods Jo tame, 
_ gentle. | 

' untamed, or cruel. 

1 ghten. 

Sloaus, or ſeverity. : 

| kindneſs.” | : 
gentle, 

kind. | 

- ſerviceable. 


ſervice, or uſe.” 
goes over, or crofſes- 


_ uninhabited places. 


food for cattle. 

Food, or nouriſhment. 
willing to work. 

is worked, or made. 
judged, or thought. 
good focd, or ſuch food 


as is conducive to 
heal th. | 4 
_efteemed wo 


the inhabitants of e 

 awkwardneſs, or clumfi- 
neſs of his form. 

_ outfide beauty . 


- value. 


_ uglineſ+. 


ere e makes Or - 
nited to. 


— — Fu out, or binder, or 

2X . prevent. 8 
EET | VIII. | | 8 
TEMPER — — diſpoſition. „ 
inclined — — #Mdijpoſed.. 2 „ 
er | — — anger. 755 


4 


peeviſn- 


peeviſhneſs — 
obſtinacy 
many 
unfortunate. 
in turn 

to watch 
the bent of our nature 
to apply 
remedies 1 
infirmity | 
liable | 
injurious 
ſociety 


„ n—_—_ 


odious 

eſpecially 
ſufficient 
preſerve 
unbecoming 
be betrayed into 
intoxication 
gentleneſs 


3 


meekneſs 
Patienge 


peculiar 
diſtinctions 


en raged woman 
d ilgu ſtin 8 


mee fights 


in nature 25 


— 4 


a __ „ 


10 


= Haferl. or petalency. 


bornneſs. © 


unhappy. 
occaſionally. 


to oer ue, or t0 attend to. 


our inclinations. 
10 uſe. | | 
means for the curing of. 


failing, or fault. 
Rave. a. 
miſchievous, or hurtful. 
people in general, or the 


community. 


hateful, or deteftable. 


Antfentangy 
enough. 
keep. 


unſuitable to. 
fall into. 


 being\drunk. 


| ſoftneſs of 3 or 


ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. 
mildneſs, or good temper. 


calmneſs, or the enduring 
pain, fickne/s or af- 
flition of any kind 
without diſcontent, 
particular. | 
marks, or e 
lic. 


aà woman in a paſfien. : 


offenſive, or diſagree- | 
able, or diſpleaſing. 
appearances, or objects, 
or /pedacles. 
iu the world, 1 
. Sie 
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Whereu pon 


'at his return 


or- E way to anger — "pls 70, or ſe fer — 


reaſon — 

by reaſon 

begged leave — 
to retire — 

court — 


emperor —_ 
granted — 
in compliments of leave 
angrx — 
diſtinctijß— 
repentel!— 


_ catching 3 
I have need of 


your preſence ſtil! — 


to accuſe— 


a farmer 


P ——— 


ences — 


beſmeare!l!.äxk 


conceiving — 


— 
had juſt eppes — 


to be in a palſion. 


endeavour.” 
cauſe. 


on account of, or be- 
_ cauſe of. 

afted permiſſion. 

to withdraw, or to g. os 
palace, 


monarch. 


gave. 
cohen he took heads. 


ended, or diſpleaſed. 


deliberately. 


you to be with me, or | 


your advice. 


- : ? | | ; d . | * 
ROOM — — reaſon, or ſubject. 
— — ea. | | 
reſentment — anger, or ſuppoſfing our- 


ſelves injured, or hurt. 


"to blame. 


a man who culti vates the 
ground. 
was juſt gone, 
ole. 


hedges. 
wi he came home. 


in which, 


daubed. 
ſuppoſing. „„ 
| Pong: deſtroyed | 


K m 1 


deſtroyed — — Me. 

inſtantly — — 1 4 moment. . 

daſhed out his brains tilled the dog. 

enormous — very 2 . 

fidelity ; — faithfu meſes ne 

afforded =— _ 2 | Rh 
haſtil — fuddenty. 


N. 
blind impulſe of a ſk 


den — he firſt emotion of: 
3 xl. 
 CHOLERIC — apt 10 be angry. 
mounted Bae riding on. 
high mettled — very ſpritely. 
rider — — man who was riding. 
fury = — rage, or anger. 
wrong-headed ——— 3 or nee. 5. 
treatment — e. 
plunging — ome þ + i juddenly into the 
- water. | | 
coolly — nn with on | 
XII. 0 
PEEVISHNESS — N or Prune 
violent — outrageous. 
fatal — — defirudtive. 
immediate — — preſent. 
effects — — conſeguences. 
ſtil! | — — nevertheleſs „ Or 8 
- Handing. 5 
unamiable — | — diſagreea Sas fat 
deſtructive of We more apt to deftroy bapp- 
=”; | 
in as much a- becauſe. 
it operates — — ii ach. 
more continually — — 
injures — cu . 
diſguſts — — gdiſpleaſes. 


| betrays 


| betrays Bl 
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—V—— — 3 or r diſcovert. 
low and little ks mean, Or abject. 

mind 082" — — d4iſpoſition. 

intent — — bent e or fixed... ; 
engrofſed by a paltry t 
ſelf-lo re fond only of ful. 
apprehenſion — Fear. 

— 2 advantage, or af . 


inconvenience . 


culty. 


XIII. 


SURMOUNr — 
corree— — 
ſeriouſly | — 
look upon = — 
ſhe had the misfortune. 
to contract — — 
affable — — 


obedient — OY 


ill- humoured — 
put herſelf into a paſ- 


ſion — 
murmurelt.ükwa 
diſſatisfie dl) 
contractecta o nn 
ſad — — 
parents — — 
companions Se | 
repented © of her faults 
Nay _— 
ſhed tears — 
to fall into — 
provoked — — 
refuſal — — 


conguer, or over come. 5 
ame nd. | 


- wy earneſt. 


confidered. | 
he was ſo unlucky as. 
fo get, Or acquire, 
mild, or gentle. 
doing as defired, or ſub. 
 miſfive to authority, 
a Tatar or croſs. 


WAS angry. 
grumbled. 


E Wee or r . 


gained, or acguired. 

Sal... 

Father and mother. 

e Dor play fel- 

' bows. 

thoug ht of her faults, and 
was forry for them. 


not only ſo but. 


wept, or cryed. 

to commit. : 
2 or . 
n 


* . * 


withdrew === 
haſtily — 
violence 

ſurpriſe 
uttering = 
approach 
defigned — — 
advanced — 


— 


her docility 

remained ſilent — 
acknowledges(u 
determines — 


correct herſelf of them 


exclaimed — — 


throwing herſelf into 
her mama's arms 


n wes. acces 
perfectly reſemble —_ 
deſerve them a 
pleaſure 1 Ba 
elapſled — 


complain of — 
| timid voice 


replied 


retired, or went away. ' 
r wee or 


Hurry. 


aſtoniſpment. 


= Jaying. 
come near, Or come hither. 
intended. A 


came forward. 


Her tra&ableneſs, or her 


being good, or being 
ready to do as defired, 
or to learn what fhe 
is taught. | 
confounded, or confuſed. 
did not ſpeak a word. 
owns,” or confe ee | 
reſolves. +» 
amend, or leave of 4 
abrong, orbeing naughty. 


| ox pag out, Or Jaid, with 


2 ful Voice. 
hugging, or embracing 
Her mama. 

God of all power, or God 


Twho" is able to do all 
things. 


to help. 
determination. 
am quite lige. 
merit them, or am wor- 
thy of reward. 
- fatisfattion. 
paſjed away.” 
find Fault bit h. 


A » timorous, or 


low voice. 
anſwered. 
continually 


Mm ˙ - 


continually 


correct them 
took poſſeſſion 
meek 


— 


change 
in —— der 
touched 
recital 

reſol vet 
follow 
took the ſame method 
ſicceeded 


3 mo 1 


" overcome them. 


account, or ſtory. 


obtained her wiſh, 


hence you fee ——— 
procure — 
n — 


* both, or al- . 


WAYS. 


obtained. 

mild of temper, or not 
roud, or nor eafily 
{rag ig ä 

alteration. 

before. 3 

moved, or affected. 


Wi 1 1 88 


determined. 
imitate, Or copy. 
did the ſame. 


as. 


| you therefore ſee. 


3 


„ NIV. 
OBSTIN ACY — 1 


ON _ — 
eviſhneſs w—— 

andulged — — 
5 
Zr 
revenge — 
follies — — 
incident to youtn — 
deform —_— — 


3 


anger. 


fretfulneſs, or hey, | 


gratified, or ſuffered. 
dej ection of mind, or a 


dreadful kind of in- 
ſanity, or _—_— 
deliberate miſchief. 
the returning of injuries. 
faults, | 
to which young perſons 
are ſubject, or which 


"lil are apt to fall 
8 | 

diſgrace. ie: 
_ blaſt 
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blaſt the proſpect of its render any u. a 
future * perity endeavours for future 
happineſs ineffectual. 


ſelf-conceit — — at ond opinion of one's. 
＋. 


e 


| preſumption arrogance, or confidence. 


obſtinaxß, —— fubbornneſs. 


checking — ſtopping, or repreſing. 
| Progreſs in 1mprove- advancement. 
ment. PZ 3 
fix it in long immatu- keep it from a at 
rity. a2 degree of . 


tion. 
miſchiefs which can ne- 


ver be repaired — | irreparable ie 


narrow neſs of mind — à contracted, or ungene- 


rous, Or mean a 
Ation. wo 


beyond — — farther than. 


coupled — — 7oined together. 

error — miſtake. | 

ſtiff in opinion — cwwkeoever is too poſitive of 
7” | being in the roght. 6 '7 


AN inflexible temper a po/itive diſpoſition, or 


a perſon whoa will not 
be prevailed on to ae 
ten to advice. 


upbraided — — reproached. 


weak — — feeble, or wanted e 
© or frength. | 
wavering —— 2ĩ fred, or 3 moved. 
blaſt — — guſt, or puff of wind, - 
ſcorned wm== — Hould be aſpamed. 
to bend — ye, or to give way. 
6 „ rage 


[ 122 = | 


raging | 
it blew a hurricane | rricane 


refiſting 
THE paſſions 


emotions of the mind 


— "a 


properly directed 5 


ſubſervient to 


uſeful — 
deftruftive — 


to their direction and 


degree 


are inſtrumental in car- 


Tying on — — 


Operations — i — 


XVI. 9990 
the affettions of 8 0 


riſe to undue violence 
deviate from their pro- 
per courſe 


their path is marked 


with ruin 


3. 


— Violent form, or the ut- 
8 moſi violence of the 


wind. 


— qa violent orm , or POO 


ful tempeſt aroſe. 
png. 


nature, as love, fear, 
Joy, ſorrow, 


diſturbance F mind, or 


vehemence - of paſſion 
either pleaſing or _ 
ful. 

proſpect. 


conceiving, or fearing. 


under controul, or direc- 


ion » Or government. 


inſtrumental to, or may 


be uſed to. 


| ſerviceable. 


injurious, or hurt ul. 
to the occaſions on which 


they are rouſed, or 


awakened, and to the 
meaſure, or propor- 
tion of them. 
contribute to, or are 
Ipful to, or are ne- 
ä 
kind. 


actions, or productions. 


are outrageous, 

go beyond their oper 
bounds, 

they carry defrudien 
with them. 


| peace- 
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peaceable temper 
averſe to give offence 


F of cultivating 
harmony / 
amicable intercourſe. 
yielding and conde- 
ſcending manners 
contend 


conteſts —.— 
unavoidabfeüw 
modera tion of ſpirit 

firſt principte— 
| ee ere — 
poſitive — — 
contentious — — 
bane — — 


nature 

the hurricane rages in 
their own boſom 

before it. is let forth 


upon the world 
in the tempeſt which 


they raiſe, ed are 


always toſt. 
and frequently it is 
their lot to periſſi 


quiet diſpoſition. 

ARNE e to diſplenſe, or 
fearful of offending. 
loving of and willing to 

encourage peace. 
endly commerce. 

"ſubmiſſion to the opinion 
of other people. 4 

diſ pute. | 

debates, or diſputes. 

not to be avoided, or in- 
ewitable. 

calmneſs of mind. 

original cauſe, © 

comfort, or happineſs. 


Foundation. 


ſtubborn in opinion. 
guarrelſome. | 


ruin. 


deſtray. | 
Providence, or the care 


God. 


they feel the oy of 
violent paſſion them- 
ſelves. © 


before others feel the ill 
effects of tt. | 
T hey always ſuffer from 


their own violence. 


and often it proves de- 
Sractive to them. 


ä XVII. 

FLATTERY — falſe praiſe, or 4. 
e . „ 

. er. — — rxeproaches. 


(3 2 


do not take care. 
obſ et- 


' 


ſhining 
are the delight of my 


infirmities 
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1 


obſervin 8 


perched _— | — — 


conſider = 
poſſeſs himſelf of. — 
delicious 


hn 5 | -—_— 


ef vv 
would you condeſcend 


I doubt not — 
the reſt of your accom- 


pliſhments 
deluded with 


the tranſported raven 


to give him a ſpecimen 


of her Pl pe 
bore _ 


deceived, or 


in triumph — 
to lament — 


her credulous vanity 


feeing. 
fitting. 


think. 


get, or obtain. 
delicate, or nice, 
| bright, | 


pleaſe me extremely. 


| if you avould 2 Ain 


as. 


1 do not doubr.. 


the other ornaments of 
your mind and body. 
impoſed 


upon by. 


the rauben delighted t 2 the | 


eateſt degree. 


ts ſhew the Fox how noel] 


ſpe could fing. 


carried. 


overjoyed, or exulting. 
to be ſorry for, or to be- 
wail. 4 


oy her being ape, or cal; 70 


believe all kind o 
| 2 * | | | 


O 


XVIII. 


—— — 


that almoſt all the con- 
nections of 1 take 
their riſe 


intreats — 


to guide. 


85 ; 


not Havi ug all that is 
_ neceſſary. 


——ͤ from weakneſs, „ Or. r fick 


neſs. x 


that men or people unite 


or join themſelves to- 
gether for the ſervice 
of each other. | 
begs, or ſolicits. 
to conduct, or to lead. 
| replied 


0 eee a „ . 
VVV 


ſtain — 


fince — 
appear 


ſeek our fortunes toge- 


— ñu—w— 
- ;Þ * * % 


Foes” — _ 
to warn — 


obſtruct your r — 


returned 


render each other our 


„* 


ſafety 3 


pleaſure — — 


BY accident — — 


frighted — 


imagining — — 


urged — 


clemen , —2⸗ͤʃ 


was the 3 attribute 
of power 


entreated —_ — 


his majeſty 


ilioftdons 
inſignificant —— 
ſet her at liberty. — 


Ranging for his prey 


125 J 


anſwered. 
becauſe, 
feem. 


conſtantly 20 RE 
advantage. 

to give you notice. | 
Binder, or prevent your 


going 
anſwered. 


; alſiſt each other as - mach 
mutual ſervices _— + 
by means of their union 


as wwe are able. 
by being united in this 
manner, or by going ta- 
* gether. 
ewithout danger. _ 
' ſatisfadtion. | 


XIX. 


by chance, or acci den- 
tally.. | 

terrified. 

Juppofing. 

ſaid, or pleaded. 

Mercy. 

us cularly belonged te 
greatneſs. 


begged. 


the lien, or the Ein 3 
beaſts. A Y 

diſgrace, or daub, or 
diſcolour. 

J'S +? | 

mean, Or ſmall, 

let her go. 

when he was going t0 


* for n to eat. 


G3 | fell 


roarings — 


delivering 


ſumptuous — 


fell into o the toils of the 


hunter 


repairing. 


to his aſſiſtance 
gnawed — — 


— 


convinced —— 


below another —— 


good office — 


PORTION 
be taken up 


reflects dignity — 


honour on 
perſon 


merit 


— 
— — 

rank — — 
—— — Ay 

— 


_ confequence. 


As the face is the mirror 
of the foul 


Drefs is the index of | 
the mand 


RR. 
Part. Ks 
be engaged, or Ae. 


was caught in 4 net Je- 


tenging to a man b 
catches beaſts. 


cries of diftreſs.” 


be who 


the benefit, or the 
= who had Jpared 
ber hi ife. | 
geing. 
70 endeavour to help him. 
bit. 


—ů— ſaving, or fetting free. ml 
made him ſenfible. 


beneath, or meaner than 
another. 


fervice, or kindneſs. 


»* - 


eoftly, or expen/five, or 
Splendid. 


can give conſequence, or 


rank to, 
reputation, or ornament. 
cbearer. 
dignity. 
goodneſs, or deſert. 


importance. 
as the emotions of the 
mind or paſſions, are 


reflected or ſcen on the 
ace Or countenaunce. 


fo, or in like manner, is. 


the diſpoſition marked, 
or % by the man- 


ner of are//ing. 


bad conferred 


ſuper- 
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denotes — 
flovenlineſs —— 
indolent — 


purple — 


pvienery 9 


affability | — 


nature — 


impairs — 


would imprgye 


eee — — 


whimſical habit — 


capricious mind — 
cloaths — LO. 


they did not t ditinguilh 


him 
his ſubjects — 


3 be diſtinguiſhed from my 


ſubjects by 
honour 
virtue — — 


(kings being generally 
dreſſed in purple, ) 


27 1 


more than i neceſſary. 


ſhes. 
neglect of cleanlineſs. 
lazy. 
fanciful, or fantaſtical . 
dreſs. 
wwhimfical diſpoſition. 
manner of dreſſing, or 
FI _ 
he was not known Y - 
nn OG; - -- 
the people under his axthe. 
rity. 
be remarkable fer. 
woblene/s of mind. 
goodneſs. 


the colour of my cloaths. 


Bs + + 


%%% ——— 


meanneſs — 
elegance — 
affectatlon. 


needleſs 


rank and 3 4 

mien. 

baugbtineſi, or inſolence. | 

eafineſs of manners, or 
C2 vility. | 

want of dignity. 


| beauty nl mas: or grace. 


concett. 

what 2. natuwad, or 
without art. 

uuneceſſary. 

hurts, or Jpoils, or makes 
bre. 

* Dours te make bet- 

Ber; 


5 | Modeſly 


Ji ainful 


LR | ſpi ri t — 


Modeſty — 


were it 
leaves its poſſeſſor at 


by pretending to little 


py e — 


Set 
=; 
* 


| perpetual "eg — 
ſenſe — 
hides— 
Virtuous 
will ſecure to you ef. 


teem and approbation 


1 diveſted of — 


XXII. 


AFFECTATION | _ 


deformity. - — — 
to value himſelf upon 

hnce | — — 
treated — —— 
diſt inctionä—- 
hau ght — 


reſolution © !üłçö3 
jadgment — 
merit — 


SSS 


moderation, or baſoful- | 


70 neſs. 


If it were. 
makes the perſon whe 7s 


modeſt eaſy, or con- 


tented. 


as he act, naturally, and 


does not aim at any 
character which he 


does not poſſeſs. 
empty pride, or bragging 


or boaſting, or felf- 


conceit. 
conſtant W 


under ſtanding. 


conceals. 


morally good. 


vill make you valued, 


beloved, and * ro- 
44. 


e without. 


% 


concei 1 „ Seri de k 


or fondneſs of one a7 


uglineſ+. 


to be proud of. 


. AS, 


behaved to. 
di ference. 


proud, or inſolent. 
contemptubus. 


coura LCD 


firmneſs. 


diſcernment. 


goodneſs that deſerves re=. 


ward, or deſert. 
Con- 
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conſidering 
good qualities and im- 


bank of daiſies 


beams — 
weſtern ſky — — 


gratitude — 


artleſs — 
melody 


5 — — 
provements of che 
mind 


ODIOUSVESS 
ſeated | — 


0 


GG Sr — 


purling Area” e 


litening | a 


the muſic of the groves 
gilded N — 


Peary zephyrs breathed 


around 


feathered ſongſters — 


to vie with each other 
notes — — 
praiſe —— 


delighted — 


—_ 
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examining. | 
the diſpoſition and _ 


Dancement in unn | 


* III. 


hatefulneſ+. 
Atting. | 
rifing ground that WAS 
covered with little 
fpring flowers which 
grow among the graſs. 
rivulet that flowed with 
a gentle noiſe. 
hearkening, or attending 
fo. 


the finging of the birds. 


brightened. 


rays of light. 0 

that part of the y 
ewhere the ſun declines, 
or Jets, or the end of 
the day, or the even- 
ing. 


the wind blew gently z or 


_ agreeably.. 


 frnging birds. 


to flrive, or endeavour 
| to excel each other. 


ſong, or /inging. 


thankfulneſs. = 7 


admiration. 

pleaſed in the hi 2505 a Sw 
gras. 

natural. 

muſic, 
found, 


or harmony of 


they 


33 


approaching 
| N majeſtic pace 


they were all ear — 


obſerved not 
ſtrayed _ 
diſtant farm — 


—— —— 


expanded Regs — feathers, or tail ſpread 


the harmony of the 
concert 
harſh _— — 


though chaſed away 


le: fedations — — 

confidence 

that conſcious beauty 
too often inſpires 


* 


furniſhed wit 


be capable of ſuch a 
reflection 

always avoid the dif- 
play of whatever is 


inconſiſtent with your 
{ex 


flation — 


chun —_ W 


odious forms 


aſſume no borrowed 


airs 


— — 


© they 3 ver atten- 


tively. 


did nit fee. 


rowved, or wandered. 


| houſe at fome di ance. 


coming towards. 


— U fately gait, or manner 


of walking. 


out. 


the Auer melody of the 
little birds. 


unpleaſing. 


although hunted, or FO 


VER AW 


diſagreeable noiſe. 
belaneſs. 


which thoſe who thi 11, 
or know that they are 


hand/ome tao Ow * 5 


ume. 


provided with, or EY g 


pefſefien of. 


has the poruer. of think- 


ing. 


not 1 after any 


thing that is not pro- 
For. for a young lady. 


ſituation in life. 
avoid, . 

diſagreeable appearances. 
ao not take upon yourſelf, 


or do not imitate, Or 


copy the affetted man- 
ners f any perſon 


whatever. 
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roll on — 
content whe 


conſidering — refleting, or zbinlide, 


wa) 


to pleaſe tu NGOs - to gain approb ation. 


to ſhine | — 50 be eminent, or conſpi- 
cucus. 


in the way which nature by acting naturally ard 


points out, and which et 
reaſon * 


> XIV. 


WHICH met set Bur all ett 


ſooner or later ſubmit inevitably, one time or 

to his ſtroke other be deſtroyed. 

none — — 0 perſons are. 

reſiſtt — — oppoſe. 

cunning — — artful. 

evade — "Sins. " SCAN 

yet this great deſtroyer | 

ſteals on us — Fill time paſſes away, _ 

as it were unperceived almoſt without our ob- 

| 25 | | ſerving it, or imper- 

nes 8 

ſucceed each other. 


Satisfy. 


2 or obſerving. 
monarchs kings. 


ſwayed the ſceptre of dr ro? or 3 in 
this realm this ; kingdom. | 
peculiar buſineſs — particular employment. 
aſligned — — marked out for, or os.” 
| pointed. 7 
allotted — — gave, or devoted. 
de voting — giving up. i 
was ſurnamed — ca called, or had an 
appellation added to 
his original name, 
1 . | which was. 
value — —— worth, 


G6 LABOUR 


WES 


XXV. 


ework, or exerciſe. 


LABOUR 


if ou do not want 8 - it be not neceſſary that 
of ſpould work for 


or food 


Joel living. 


| you may for phyſic — it may be neceſſary for 


eal 
perplexed — — 274 bfe, or wexed. 
corrupts and ruſts the /pozls, or makes the mind 
mind . | unfit For, or incapable 
5 5, of improvement. 
abilities —— capacity, or talents. ; 
_ negligence — 5 careleſs, or heed- 
| eſs. 
idleneſs — —— Eeing idle, or lazy, or 
| 55 | fothful.. 
an incumbrance — uſeleſs: 
burthen, or burden grievous, or troubleſome. 
Maintains —— /ays, or —_ as his 
opinion. 


that oer is no leſs, or that eben 5s as a | 


referable to floth aifference between in- 


than the poliſh of a  'duftry and idleneſs, as 


metal i is to 1 its ruſt | between a bright piece 
of feel or other metal, 
and one that is ruſty 


and cankered. 
„ . XXVI. | 
- RRESOLUTION wart. of Sri of 
A mand, - 
— {cy He, or 
| | ver/es.. 
relt's —— el; ut. 
lolterig —— = Waſting bis time. 


current 
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current ſo rapid — 


diſcharge its waters 
ſtream | — 


„„ 


flowed — — 
increaſed — 

torrents — 

ſources — — 

from which it is derived 

inexhauſtible ——— 

thus — 


idle and irreſolute yourh 


E 


a feream that flowed if 


Kein. 
paſs entirely. away. TS - 


_ current. 


ran. 


became more in quantity, 


or augmented. 
violent and rapid ſtreams. 
ſprings, or ff courſe. 
from whence it comes. 
not to be emptied, or ſpent. 


in the ſame manner. 


the young perſon who is 
 tndolent and not con- 
ant in his purſuits, 
or pur poſes. 


trifles — — plays, or amuſes himſelf. 
precious moments — he beſt time for improve 
„ Ae ment. 
deferring — — 1 or OE 1 
XVI 


SAUNTERING | — 


youth — 


if indolence and inat- 
tention have taken 
an early poſſeſſion of 


us 


they will probably * 


creaſe as we advance 
in life 
burdenſome 


2 —-— 


going about in an idle 
careleſs manner. 


the beſt time for 7mprove- 
ment, 


t, or the time 1 
life which fucceeds 
chilabood. | 
F we are idle and care. 

leſs cbilaben. 


1 

» SY 
„ 
5 

EY 27M 4 


ave , ſhall moſt likely be 
indotent, and heedleſs 
ohen we are grown up. 

len, or uneaſy. 


> e 


——— 


e 


X XVII. 


INGENIOUS amuſe- 


ments 
vacuities of our time 


vacant mind 


extertainments of inven- 
tion and genius. 
the unoccupied part of our 
| time, or the time that 
is not employed by bu- 
fineſs of any kind. | 


— mind unemployed, or void 


of uſe you . 
: XXIX. | 
IMPORTANCE. conſequence. | 
order — — method, or regular dif- 
fofition, or regularity. 


conduct — . 


uniformity in 
remillneſs =» 
ws 


all who ſtudy not 


n 


to guard againſt it 
exerciſe 


punctualit7 — 
confirmed = 


the courſe of li fo, « or be- 


hawiour.: 


conſiſtency of. 


careleſſneſs, or aeg. gence. 


encreaſes. 
every perſon who does not 


endeavour. 


to avoid falling into the 


habit of it, or who 
does not prevent its 
becoming habitual by 
practice. 

cuſtom , Or uſe. 

exadtneſs. 


— fixed, or efabliſhed. 


'The obſervance al — an attention to. 


— 


negligence 


omit — 
ſome duties 


habit of acting , i 


or . omitting by peed- 


Iefſneſs. 


neglect. 


— * that hreuld be 


one. 


| hurry 


cover whelmed 


E 


hurry 


precipitaney 
erform others 
Moſt fruitful fource — 
upon a plan 


| um— 


— 


meeting _ thing in 


its proper place 


the diſo ry. . 


/ 


\ 


overloading one part of 
time 

leaving another vacant 
at one period 


perplexity _ 


Important — 


ſelf-enjoyment 
felicity 


A 


eace — 
b. heſt of all temporal 
Eiefings 
order is indeed the only 
region in which tran- 
quility dwells 
_ confuſion — | 
imports 
diſturbance 
vexation — 


» 


— ed 


Order, frugality, and 
economy, 


are the 


precipitation, , or 2 


fon. 


raſh haſte.. 1 
act, or do other things. 
certain cauſe. 


regularly, or with ome 


defegn. | 


and at the Engl times. - 


thoſe perſons who have no 


plan of conduct. 


having too much to do at 
one time. 


not hi ng at another. 


ſome times. 

OoVEercome, or ſubdued by. 

their affairs being intri- 

cate, or i Araction of 
mind, or anxiety. . 

of conſequence. 


inward comfort. 


happineſs. 

content. 

greateft of all the 22 
fings, or conf? of 
this life. | 

peace of mind, or calm- 


neſs, cannot exiſt with- 
out regularity. 
diſorder. 


implies, Or means. 
Pei plexity. 


uneafineſs, or @ teazing. 
erage Me. 


eve can neither practiſe 
the duties ave owe to 


neceſ- 
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7 neceſſary ſupports of 
every perſonal and 
private virtue 


attend to order in the 
diſtribution of your 
time „ 


ſacred truſt — 


depoſitaries 
at the laſt a 
portion — 1 
occu — — 
diſtribution— 
ſpace — — 


hours of hoſpitality — 


pleaſure — — 
interfere — — 


the diſcharge of your 


neceſlary ors 


encroach upon — 


which is due to devo- 


tion 


ſeaſon — 


under the heavens — 
8523 


delay — 


take up. 


: 0 or put of. 


_ ourſelves, or to oar 
neighbours, without a 
regard to regularity, 
good management and 
» diſcretion in expences. 


divide your time properly, 


fo that there may be a 
portion for whatever 
you hade to do. 


depoſit, or truſt fridtly | 


to be obſerved. 

the perſons with æuhom 
it is placed in truſt. 

at the day of j udgment. 

part. 

employ. 

diviſion. 

part, or portion. 

time given to entertain- 


ment of ſtrangers and 


_ gueſts DE, T's 


amuſements. 


claſh, or oppoſe, or or pre- 


Dent. . 


the performance of buſi- 


Wh: - or eſſential em- 


P loyments. 7 

which ought to "% em- 
ployed in prayer, or 
ſet apart 8 acts of 
religion. 

a proper time. | 

upon earth, or in the 
world. 


over. 
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and follows out 


chaos — 


e eee, 


1 7 3 
overcharge the morrow 


with a burden which 
belongs not to it. 


- of 


tran ſactions — 


carries on a thread — 
labyrinth 
— the diſpoſ al of 


time is ſurrendered 


merely to the chance 


- of incidents 
huddled — — 


which admits neither of 
diſtribution nor re- 


leave for the next 45 
more to be done than 
there is time to Bore N 
Form zt in. 


Buſoneſs » Or employments. | 


and acts according to, or 
conformably to, or con- 


fftently with. 


design, or /yftem. 


proceeds in a courſe. 


maxe, or intricacies. 


ohen we go on without 
method, and only act 
as things occur to us 
at the moment. 


confuſed. 


irregular mixture, Or un- 
diſtinguiſhed heap. 
which can neither be di- 


vided, or ſeparated 


view | nor re-examined. 
| XXX. | 1 
LYING N- urtering falſehood, or 
1 telling lies. , 
intention - deſign. 
to warn — to Hinder, or to caution. | 
folly — — fooliſhneſs. 
meanneſs — — avant of dignity, or baſe- 
| . 
wickedneſs —— Pperniciouſneſs, or mif. 
> . chievouſneſs. | 
— defeating | — Fruſtrating. 
1228 — — deſign, or intent. 
abit — — cfm. 
in the ended — 4 laß. 
detefted mm © — 


at iſervered, or found out. 
detection 


138 1 


detection n!k!⸗ en 
to cover 
end | — 


aggravate 


an honeſt confeſſion — 
would ſerve us better 

_ cowardice — 
implies — hw 
have recourſe to —— 


argue —_ 
fordid — 
difingenuous mind 


term of reproach 


the uſe of ſpeech 


1! | 


| 


benefit — 
Committed — 
pardonable 


to conceal it under — 


method = — 
is a monſtrous aggra- 
vation of an offence 


Eee — — — 


* 


diſcovery. 


to Hide, or conceal. | 
deft; 
* worſe, or exagge- = 


Fate. ' 
candidly owning the fault. 
would be better. 


fear. 


marks,. or hows. 


openly, 


apply to, or make 4 of. 


mean tricks, or evaſions, 


or ſhifts. 
Prove. 
mean. ; 


unfair, or cunning, or 


Illiberal diſpoſition un- 


ecoming a gentle- 
 avoman. | 
cenſure. 


corrupting, or onthe 


rom right into wrong. 

2 400 to talk, Te 
the faculty of expreſ- 
fing our thoughts in 
words. 

injury. 

advantage. 

Jones” 

excuſable, 

hide, cr to keep it ſecretly. 


MEANS, 


increaſes the fault in the 


moſt ſhocking, or odious 


manner. 
continuing firm. 


cuftom. 


ſincerity 


wy B© 


43 } 


fincerity 


— — 


acknowledging 8 


bein py or r 
N | | 


OWNINg.. 


guard —— — caution, or ſecurity. 
XXXT. 3 
EQUIVOCATION the uſing of words of a 


nearly related to 
criminal 


mode of deception — 


vehicle 1 in which POOR 
is conveyed 


paARTS —, 
amiable: — 
contracted — 
odious habit 


the commiſſion of them 


offences _ 
convicted 
aſſertions of innocence 


manifeſted 

the habitual 
of truth. 

Stocked 


choiceſt flowers 


violation 


„ 


e 


cultivation 
adjoining paſture 


* — — 


— 


nuch the ſame as. 


fled. 


double, or doubiful 
meaning, or fignifica- 
tion. | 
bad, or wrong, Or 
4 pic led. 
manner of deceiving. 
ug in which poiſon is 


given. 


xXXII. 


—— faculties, or „ 


ing, or abilities. 
pleaſing, or gu: 
acquired, 
deteftable cuſtom. 
the having done them. 
crimes, or faults, _ 
proved, or ſuppoſed guilty. 
affirming that he was in- 
nocent. 
ſrewed more plainly... 
the habit, or cuſtom cf 


lying. 


flowers of extraordinary * 
value, or very fine 
flowers. 


improving. 8 
the ground, or field that 
joined to his garden. 

auric ula 


anriculas 
ravagers 


without endangering 


the ſtill more valua- 


ble productions of the 
next parterre | 
to requeſt — —— 
aſſiſtance of the garden- 
er 


gave no credit to 
the relation 
To fracture 
preſent 


— 


deeply affected by . 
had not ſtrength to af. 


ford the 


neceſſary 
help 1. 


with all the expedition 


in his power 
to ſolicit the aid 
. benevolent 

Few to whom he appli- 

c, paid attention to 
his ſtory 


in fruitleſs intreaties 


with a ſorrowful heart 


Fw} 


 — cat that ſpoiled bis flow- 


ers, or ſpoilers. 


 ewithout running a riſque 


. of having ſome flow- 


ers, evhich were of 


ill greater value, in 


the next piece, or di- 
viſion of ground, ſpoil- 
ed by the cattle s going 


der them. 


made haſte, or ran. 


to bee, or to entreat, or 
f fo ictt. 3-12 


the pardexts to help him. 


did not believe. 


the account. 
to break the bone of. 


with him. 


extremely ſorry for , or 


apflicted at. 

but was not ftrong enough 

to give his father the 

aff tance that was ne- 
cefſary. 18 

as faſt as he poſſibly could. 


'to bg the aſſifance » or 


Belp. 
kind, or humane. 
not many of the perſons 
 ewhom he defired to help 
him, liftened to <vhat 
os Ja. ; 
by ſoliciting help in vain. 
in great affiietion. 
ls conveyed 


* 


with] great ſeverity 


1 1 


conveyed 5 — 


falſhoods _ 
waylaid him as Sa went 


continu of his al 45> 
ſert 


* 


in filence = 


chaſtiſement 


the frequent repetition 


QF It 


overpowered his reſolu- | 


tion 
| dubious | | — | 5 
applied(t— — 
abuſed - — 


he NS obtain no re- 


dreſs from them 


notorious lia-rꝛæyp j 


pay no regard —— 


his aſſertions — 


wonted . — 


7 


5 plaining, 


added; | | 
lies, or „ | 
watched him as he was 
going. 


— very . or fe 


_ werely. 
knowing that he was A 
naughty boy, or ſenſible 
of Bos own demerit. 
Hen „ Or without com- 

plaining. 
cor recti on, or „ | 
by "its being frequently 
repeated, or his being 


often il uſed in this 


he could not keep the re- 
| falution he ( Menda- 
culus) had taken, of 
bearing, without com- 

the rough 
treatment which be 
- thought he in ſome de- 
gree de ſerved. 

doubiful. 

bent. 

treated him very 3 

they would not attempt 
to hinder, or prevent 


their fon from u 
his fon ill. 7 . 


publickly Anown to be. a. 


tar. 


| do not liften to, or mind, 


or believe. 
what he Jays. 


_ uſual, 


till 


Mi conduct 
refleett— 


: : / 
6 . 
0 


been taken by his 
antagoniſt | 


the i injury which he had 
ſuſtained — —— 


Evils | — LL 


| daily involved himſelf 


contrition 


refolutions of amenT. 


ment fucceeded to 
penitence 
ſet a guard upon his 
© words 


caution and reſerve — 


the love of it became 


predominant in his | 


wind 


to ſacred at 1955 did 
he hold veracit y to 


"DE + 

that he ſcrupled even 
the leaſt jocular vio- 
lation of it 


| roftored him ro the 


eſteem 


confidence of the public 


F. at }. 


dl Full fätisfaction had wntil bis opponent, or ad. 


„ ary, Or ant as oni » = 


Bad been Jah reweng- 
ed. 


FR wrong be had ſuffered. 


misfortunes. 


plunged, or drew himſelf 


into every day. 
ill behaviour. 


conſider, or think, 
ſorrow, or penitence. 


when he began to be truly 
 forry he reſolved to 


amend, * better. 


was caref r he 
ſpore. 
care and modeſty. 


| the love of truth become 


his . chief delight, or 
prevailed over every 
other thing. | 


he had jo great a reſpee 
for truth. - 


that he would not, Ven 
in joke, tell the leaſt 
untruth, or avould not 


even in jeff Jay any 


thing that was not 


ftrialy true. 
a regained him the affec- 
os. - 
made people in "pexeral 
truſt his word, or be- 
 kieve Pim. 
peace 


4 5 
"Ig 8 2 
1 
* 2 
"= 
- 
I 2 


ſciences 


Dis1XGEXVOUSNESs 
Dacians 
prevaric ated 


ſubdued 
educating 
reſtore him 
making him his tri- 
butary 


3 — 


2 


and vaſlal — 


diſingenuĩty 
offended 


— 


of the Daciaus, and 
| _— Romans 


; to make good what 
| he had intended for 
; him 

to prevar icate — — 
A crown — — 
diſingenuity — 


the peſt to youth 


odious 


chat all the interceſſion 


could never dare him | 


| peace of his own con- reftored 225 mind to traw- 


quility, or made bins : 
happy. 


 » 


XXXIII. 


artfulneſs, or mean age 


inhabitants of Dacia. 


— 3 or cavilled, or 


pretended to do a hi ng, 
ami adtted quite contra- 
rily. x 
conquered, Or overcame. 
bringing up. | 
Bac to him. 

. by his paying him a flat- 
ed ſum in acknows- 
leagment of ſubjettion. 

and being dependant on 
him. EE 0s 

meanneſs of artifice. 
angry, Or provoked, or 
hurt, | 

that though the . 5 

and ma y Romans, in- 
terpoſed very much in 

His favour. 

the Emperor could never 
be prevailed on, to do 
for the bey what he 
had intended. 

to ſhuffle, or to be ariful. 

to be a fing. 

meanneſs, Or ungenerous 
conduct, or unfairneſs. 


the Jane: or deſtruction 


of young people. 
hateful, 
enſlaved 


— 


On ng 2 4 
ens... 


[ ws 3. 


accuſtomed to, or in- 


enſlaved 


forerunner 


duplicity — — . eceit, or double dealing. 

amind enſlaved to falſe- 4 diſpo/ition addicted to 1 
. hood, a heart in which deceit. E | 
2 duplicity Is - 


DISSIMULATION deceit, or hypocriſy. 


thralled by. 


. 


XXXIV. 


— 9oung perſons * cl. 
| dren. 


perfidy — 
in old age 
fatal omen 


ſhame —— 
degrades — 


parts e e 


| learning 


With | 
value — 


truth 


QUALITIES 


growing depravity — an zncreafing corruption, 


— faculties, or qualities, or 


obſcures the 8 of prevents the moſt elegant 
every accompliſhment accompliſhments from 


— fem 
— Want of fidelity. 


—— Manhood. 


inevitable ſign, or prog- 
noſtic. 


or badneſs of heart. 
— QArace. 
— aAniniſbes the walze of 
or di/graces. 


| abilities. 


knowledge. 
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being noticed. 


. Anks you into . makes you ” deſpiſed by. 


— regard, or eftcem, or 
Prize. 


cultivate the love of en all occafions ſpeak the 


truth, 


XXXP. 


— wirtues and accompli 155 
ments. 


* 5 
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adorn the 1 ad 
truth 


0 
deſpicable 
reported 
exceeded 
at length —_ 


prophet Daniel was con- 
__:fulted 


— + 


being endued with — 


on high 
aſſertion 
weighty arguments — 


controvert — . 


3 — 


ſages 


Strict adherence to truth 


unalienable 

led 

are always intent upon 
deceiving 

make no ſcruple to con- 
fide in 


— — 


' „ 


a can be poſſe Jed. 


the contrary to falſhood ; 


fidelity, or veracity. 


dignity. 


mean, or unworthy. 


ſaid. 
 furpaſſed. 


at laſt. 

they aſted the 5 + 
the prophet Daniel. 

having received. 

God. | 

what he ſaid. 

excellent, or good reaſons. 

diſpute. | 

wiſe men. | 

always ſpeakingtbe rrath, | 

conſtant. _ 


. znduced, 


have continually ly 4 deſign 


to deceiVe. 


: — readily truſt. 
. human'frailty —— 


the weakneſs of human 
nature. 


errors — — Faults. 
generous acknowledgg- 
ment | candidly owning. 
token — — fign.. 
avoiding — — not being guilty of. 
attributes glorious qualities. 
deviate from it — go from, or do not focal 
the truth. 
| XXXVTL. | L 
DELIBERATION thought, or refleSion, or. 


conſidering well TOO | 
hand. 
im- 


— SS r — 8 * — 
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fmply 


trailing — 


| inadvertently 


. — — — 1 " * 


1 


15 246. 1 


1 mplicitly obſerve it 


keep it Brifty. 


a breach of promiſe — the not keeping a pro- 
| | | miſe, or the breaking 


one's word. 


" a - /olely, or only. 


XXXVII. 


COVETOUSNESS 
the root of 


. ö 


226  CGm—_—_——_— 


miſerable” 


meaneſt of our Elle: 


i Serene Rs. wha or oats CERA 


creatures 


aſſiſtance — _ 
ar indebted —— 5 
1 


V 
banks of a rivulet — 


edge | — 
brook — 


obſerving 
helpleſs Na — 


ſtruggling hm — 
to reach the ſhore — 


was touched with com- 
* 


the love of money. 
the LSE of,,. or the 


* of. 
 eavretched. 


. | XXXVIIL 
TO 1 good offices 


is ie find 08 7a: 1. 
or to Help. 


pooreſt people. 
perſon. 


help. \ 
very much obliged. 


drinking. 


fide, or edge of a mall 


river. | 

drawing, or dragging. * 

hat. 

rivulet, or [tile river. 

by careleſſneſs, or by in- 
attention. 


ſeeing. 
the creature that 3 not 


help herſelf. 


trying, Or endeavouring. 
to get to land. 
ms or was moved 


with pity, Or concern- 

ed at the diſtreſs of 

the poor ant, 
pluck- 
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| which * 


6 N 
* of graſs 
dropped it into the 

ſtream — 
by means of which — 


like a ſhipwrecked ſai- 
lor on a plank 


ſcarcely arrive 


percei ve!!! 
fowler — — 
to diſcharge his piece 
deliverer 5 80 


PIETY, , 


ſtarting — 


occaſioned a ruſtling a- 


mon g the —_ 


alarmed ao | a 
ſprung — — 
eſcapedlt— — 
danger — — 


with which ſhe was 
threatened | 


1 % 1 


pulling. 


a bit, or a ſpire of - och 


let it fall into the avater. 
by the help of this Jpire 


of grafs. 
like a ſailor who ſaves 
himſelf by getting on 
” bit of board, when 
he ſhip in which he 
a5 „ has been daſhed, 
broken to pieces 
— — the rocks. 
hardly, or but Jaft come 
on ſhore. 


Saw, or diſcovered. 
/port/man, or a man who 


catches birds. 
to ſhoot at. 


the Doe who had ſaved 


the Ant's life. 
immediately. 
moving haſtily. 
made the leaves and 

. boughs ſhake and rub 

againſt each other. 
this noiſe, 


 Jurprized, or rouſed. 


roſe. 


Javed herſelf from, or 


avoided. 


peril, or misfortune. 


aohich ſhe muſt otherwiſe 


have fallen into. 


WEALTH 


. 19ſt £1 


WEALTH 
yield 
enjoyment 
without a ſenſe of ar 
© univerſal bounty from 

Which it is derived 


and of the obligation 


which thence ariſes 
of employing it for 


the 5 75 2 others 


* 


religion 


prepared — 
reverſe 
enſured 
pious | 
receives all the diſpen- 
ſations of Providence, 
proſperous or adverſe, 
with equal thankful- 
neſs. | 


RANK 
fortune 
ſuperior 
power — 


— 
— 


[|] 


XXXIX, 


riches, or money. 

give, Or afford. 

fJatits/aHion. 

if wwe do not know and 
acknowledge that all 


which we eee % comes 


from God. 
and that therefore it ir 
our duty to relieve and 


help all 
"HI in need 4 alſiſi- 


ance. 
FeVerence of God, W 


expectation of future 


rewards and puniſh- 
HENS. | 
qualified, _ N 
chan ĩ K 
excmpted. 


godly, or religious. 


is thankful to Almighty 
. God, for his dealings 
toward him, or for 
whatever happens, 


. whether ſucceſs, 1. e. 


good fortune ; or affiic- 


ie. calamity or 


misfortune. 


1 

dignity. 

riches. | 
great, Or extraordinary. 
ability, or faculty of the 
mind. 


conſidered 


thoſe who 


wav 


end — 


go together 


BENEVOLENT 


the oppreſſed 


glorious act — 


[ 149 ] 


_ conſidered r dp Jntet upon. 


the means of ' — he inftrument, or as being 
LE ' uſeful in order to attain. 


defign. | 
require a right appli- muſt be rat 9 or 


= — 


cation Th employed. 
to ſatisfy — 3 to CONVIRCE. 
neceſſarily —— conſequently. 
appointment — MAirection. 


accompany each other. 


XLI. 
— (ind, or generous, or 
Charitable. 


peculiar excellence — particular good gel | 


| 1 or advantape. 

actor — — per/on who does them. 
participates — Snares, or partakes. 

to communicate —— to impart, or to beftow. 
oppoſite tendency — contrary effect. 


theſe Who are miſerable, - 
or poor, or unhappy, 
or wnfortunate, | 
— or noble, or 
9 n  praiſe-wworthy action. 
attended — — accompanmed. 
heavenly pleaſure — deligbifgu Jati:fation. 
beneficent and liberal bind That gener "7 2 
. very great. 


H 3 "© the 


name — (4igrace. 
remorſe —— Fforrw, or the pain 
| E which. always accom- 
8 fanies bad actions. 
puniſhment — —— 

Satisfaction — er, 
to relieve — , or to help, or 40 

uc cou. 


excellent, 


— —— 


the world 


heap up — — 


wealth — 
conſume— — 
chief end I aim at — 
ſuccour . — 
acquaint me „ 
neceſſities 


reliſh — 

ſhared in — 
depreſſed m— 
given away 


mmm 


— — 
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people, or every PS 
_ amaſs, or accumulate, or 


lay up. 
riches. 


ſpend, 


principal defi En, or pur. 
4 7 J Bade in vieau. 
lp SES oe 


zaform me of, or tell Ne. 


what they Jand in weed 


of 
enjoy. 
parto oof of 
Fall, i from glory. 
declith. _ | 
| beſtowed in ads of chas 
* 


XLII. 


BESTOWING favours 
oltentation 
an ambition 1 


a bounty — 
benefit — 
confiderable 
conferring — 
variety of — 


neceſſitous objects 


h ve a title 
compaſſion | 
taſted th: ſweets of 


plenty 


giving alms, 


ſervices. - 


an ambitious diſplay, or 


boaſting. 


the defire of being, or ap- 


pearing great. 
I berality, or generoſity, 
kindneſs, Or favour. 
great. 


giving, or beftowing. ; 


Various, or arferent, or 


many. 


 diftrefſed, or perſons 0þ- 


preſſed 2 poverty, or 
poor peopl e. | 
claim, or deſerve more. 
ity, or commiſeration. 


ived in affluence, ar 


3 


un- 


N 
or _— _ 


98 
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cc e 
CCC ˙¼ anal 


1 


undeſerved calamity 
relief 


der of life 


daily bread 


after a life led in aMu- 
Ence 


_ ebb 
begged leave 
to glean in his fields 


———— —— 


his reapers — 
to let fal 


with a ſeeming care- 
= a ſet defi gn 
4 form an artful ſcheme 


. ; 


| \ 0 ; making 
= ments 


to drag out the remain- 


cannot dig — — 

endearing— — 
confuſion of face — 

Inftance — — 


reduced to the loweſt 


acknowledg- 


H 4 


„ 


unmerited migfortune. 
aſſiſtance. | 
to lead a wretched e. 
or to live, ' 
evretchedneſs. + 
_ miſery, or ſorrow, 


| food, and Jappere for e- 
very day 

after have enjoyed all 
the comforts of life. 

are not able to labour 
hard to get their liv- 


ing. 


7% ſolicit affiſtance, or 


to live upon alms. 
kind, or delicate. 
their bluſpes, or ſhame. 
example. | 
Sunk into the greateſt 2 


verty. 


= ſolicited to be fu fred. 


to gather, or pick uþ 
evhat was ft of the 
harveſt. 
thoſe perſons who cut 
down the corn and ga- 
ther in the corn at 
harveſt. | 
zo caſt, or throw down. 


| as if by chance. / 


@ particular intent. 
lay down, or invent 4 
plan, or /cheme. 
owning a benefit, or re- 
. turning thanks, 
take 


man 
' 


; 
! 
j 
1 


teitifyxing — 


f 


take the hiftory in the 
words of ſcripture 


are the moſt excellent 


proconſul 8 
deierts — 


wandering among 


nen ſand — 


cave — — 
Tock | — — 
a huge — ——— 
mou tin — — 


made towards him — 
gave himſelf up for 


dead 

thorn — — 

anguiſh. | — — 
good officſe— : 
| fawn Sys 
went off — —_ 


in purſuit of his prey 


ſodden 5 
ſubſiſte— 


ſupplied — — 


3-:ering — 


1 | 


read the accourtt as it is © © 


ewritten in the bible. 


a good grace — ic delicate proper man- 
8 5 ner. 
GRATITUDE — the. os Here of returning 
| | 8 benefits. | 
joined — united. 


proving, or ke . 
claring. 

have the greateff woreh, 
or are the bet. 

a ſort of gevernor, 

uninhabitca parts. 

going 0Ver. Hun 

bare ſands, or ſand; 
aohere nothing would 
grow. 

a hollow, or a * — 


a vaſt maſs of ſtone. 


en extremely large, 
entrance, or decr-way. 


went to Him. 


fuppoſed that be ſpould be 


devoured by the lien. 


a prickle that grows on 


the buſbes. 


pain. 


kindneſs, or fervice. 
a young deer, or Rags 


Jet out. 


in order to hunt for fome 
more food. 


tiled, or dreſſed. 
lived. 


provided. 


providing Food. ü 
| aſſiduity 


aſſid uĩty — — 
ſavage ſociety 


effects | 
diſpleaſure — — 
driven out from man- 

kind | 
furniſh a ſhow to 
ſurrendering himſelf — 
area 5 
ſpectators — 


antagoniſt 


— — 


— 


8 — 


he advanced with great 


rage the 


man 
wiſtfully 
to careſs 


towards 


— 


after a Wort pauſe 
diſcovered 
his Numidian friend 
renewed 
their mutual congratu- 
lations 
pardoned | 


given up into his poſ- 
ſeſſion 


civilities 
hiſtorian mics” Se 
of undoubted veracity - 


—— 


E 


gathering 
who was hd man's holt 
who was the lion's phy- 

ſician | 


living 


H 5 


53. N 


In | | 
amongſt wild 

beaſts. 5 

conſequences. 

anger. 

deprived of the 3 
of ſociety. . 

make diverſions for. 

giving himpjelf up. 

midſt, or open ſpace. 


| beholders, or lcokers-on. | 


enemy „ or opponent, 


be came towards the man 
wvith great fury. 
attentively, or earneſtly. 
to fondle, or to make 
much „„ b 
very ſoon. 7 
perceived, 


the lien of Nola, 


| began again. 


the Joy of the man aud 


of the lion. 
forgiven, | 


given 70 4 cles. 
kindnefſes. | 


avriter of hiſtory... 


ah may be believed, or 


evhoſe accounts are al- 

days thought to be 
true, or credited. 
crowding. | 

W/0 entertained the nan. 


who cared the ſi < Ton. 


MIMICKRY. 


1 ] 


MIMICERV 
1 bath in che ——. 
| conmmpt — 
illiberal — 
| 0”. 3 
applaud — 
it ould be confidered 


inſulted — — 


xl IV. 
— ridicule,” or burleſque 3 3s 


mitation. 


is deſpiſed very much, 
ungenerous. 
jeſts, or ridiculous . 
commend, or ſeemed al. 
ed with. 
ewe ought to reflect. 
is treated with inſolence, | 
or Contempt. 


XIV. 


» ** » 


— 


TALENT 


turning men into ridi- 


cule 


converſes wit ⁴ 


little, ungenerous— 
caſt of mind 


cuts himſelf off from 
flaws — 

blemiſhes —— 
| ſhining 


abſurd 


— 
—— — 
—— 
——— 


to paſs over x-ͤ⸗ 
valuable DATES. — 
infirmities— 
to obſerve = 
imperfections 
virtues 


ſport 


——_— 


* 
— — 


& 5 * D ” 
. n 


quality, or ae 
treating people with con- 
" temptuous merriment. 
is acquainted. with. 
mean, illiberal. 
character, or diſpoſition. 


depriwes himſelf of. 


defects, or faults. 1 85 
failings. 1 


eminent . 


unreaſonable, or incon- 


feftent. 


to overlook, or not te. 
tale notice of. 

worthy qualities. 

weakneſſes. 

to take notice. 


— failing 8 
— — ann or good aua 


lities. 
dier on. . 


10 


1 TO great brilliancy of 


4; 155 5 
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imagination — F0 ** moſt Iively fancy. 
. of diſpoſition eren orb fag: 9 
an indelicate thing — an impolite thing, any 
thing uncivil. | 
5 aught On earth : thing in this evorld. 7 


preſent the image of repreſent heavenly goods 


celeſtial excellence ” neſs, or likeneſs t to the 
| angels, 
ſofteſt array — ply light. 
ſurely — certainly. 5 
purity and meekneſs innocence aud gent leneſ. 
intelligence and mo- underſtanding and re- 
de ſerve, | or diffidence, or 


purity of Manners. 
thin gle their ch — are united. 


ä XLVII. | 
ENDEAVOUR —— try, or attempt, or ive. 
ſimpliciyy — — weakneſs, or fillineſs. 
incapacity | — — inability, or Want of 


. comprehenſion. 
| 6 improve. 
inform = — teach, or inſtruct. 


indulge — — gratt Þ, or accuſtom Sr. 


criticiſing, ridiculing #o Fad fault, and 70 
temper, which ſuf- J/augh at every thing 
fers nothing to eſcape or per/on yon ſee. 
it 5 

prying after ſomething Searching after, or endea- 

to raiſe a laugh at wouring to find out 
another's expence  femething to ridicule, 
EO, or /augh at, though it 


H 6 any 


4 Do 7 


£7Ves pain, or uneaſi- 
. 1 neſs to others. 
any , one ſhould be 


any perſon ſpould make.” 


guilty of | 

appear to have feem, or look as if you 
T- N Bad. 

flagrant — — . Z0torious, Or apparent, 


or publicly known, 
pretend i ignorance — ſeem not to know it. 


e — — extenuaie, or ſſten, A 
: make it appear leſs by 


favourable "wp reſenta- 
tions. 


xL VIII. . 
diſcourſe, or /peak * 


DESCANT 


be not guilty of —— 4e not commit, or Fall 
: into, 
to gain knowiedpe of in order to knoua our own 
\ ourſelves _ faults. 
convert the imperfec- to examine whether we 
tions of others in to a  owr/2tves are not guilty 
mirror for diſcover- of thoſe wery faults 
ing our own _  euhich we fee in other 
| people, 
XLIX. 


+ "Sn — - or. calumny, or 
the lefſening any per- 


 fow's reputation, 


introduces — — Ju. 
evillss— — misfortunes. 
deſtroys =———— puts an end to. 
ace — — happineſs, or content. 
ine ividuals —— ſingle, or private per- 
Jons. | 


families 


17 * 


—— —— 


fam ilies 


diſſolves the ſacred ce- 
ment of friendſhip 


introduces diſorder — 


civil ſociety 


wounds — — 
irreparably — — 
fixes an invenomed dart 
in the breaſt of virtue 


and deſtroys that uni- 


verſal bond, which 
ſhould connect all 
mankind in a peace- 


ful and happy union 
1 


thoſe whe - live in the 
ſame houſe, or a houſe- 


held, or relations. 


e of, or deſtroys the 


affettions of friends 1320 | 
each other. 
occaſions. cenfufton, 01 
 deftroys the. bappim 
of. 
5 cicoil ſociety, tis 
meant a ſociety of free 
men united under one 
government for their 
common intereſt, or 
the community. 
hurts. 


without recovery, nit to 


be cured. 
deſtroys the comfort of the © 
good, Or virtuous, 
and prevents that har- 
mony and comfort, in 
 ewhich it were to be 
wiſhed that people 
could live ar | 


LET me diſſuade you Ps me to ſheww you how 


from being inquiſi- 
tive 


be „ with — 

leads to 

indiſcretion 

errors — 

ſnun caſting an eye 
upon it 


| pilfering 


— 


— fealing. 


unfit, or improper it is 
that you ſhould be cate 
rious, Or apt to pry. 
know. 
draws, or occaſions. 
imprudence. 


| ink Fs 


avoid . on it. 


-—- 


1 


with the occaſion — 
inexcuſable- 


attendi agg — — 
litene 8 
ary vo — — 


themſelves the ſubject 


of your converſation 


and ridicule 
grimaces 


TCVETENCEs | — — mn 

ſubmiſſion — 

are your ſuperiors in 
knowledge 


in ſtation en, 


III. 


1 6 1 


3 LI. 
| BEING acquainted 


knowing at aber you 
laugh. 


not to be excuſed, or not 


te be palliated by pe 


pology. 
UAſtening. 
good breedi ng 


forbid. | 
that you talk of Ty lengh 


_at them. ; 


ugly faces, or 22 ons | 


of the countenance, ei- 
ther from habit, af- 


fectation, or inſolence. 


 Jomething begun to be ſaid, 


but not "ev ag 


ateſt marks. * 
wart of education. 


obedience, or ſubmiſſion 
due to. 


thoſe who teach any thing. 
the diſcharge, or per for- 


mance of duty to Ged. 
moderation, or purity of 


Manners, | 


calmneſs, trattableneſs, 


or- readineſs to learn 


and obey. 


reſpect᷑. 
obedience. 


| know more than you do, 


or are wiſer. 


condition of life, or rank, 


Or emp ment. 


in 


* 
1 
9 


L 159 1 


=, — is . 
dependance, Ko] "a young people ould 1 
dience belong to 3 it as their duty to 
youth * follow the direction and 
- | 5 advice of f their friends. 
eſteemed cas ſidered as. 


x preſage — — E or mark as | 


foretelling. 


riſing merit — rig, or 8 or 


a beginning 
| weſez defert. — = 


The duty which 3 children caunot expreſs | 
perſons owe to their ile reſpect whichis dus 


inſtructors cannot ha to theſe aubo reach thens 
ſheun better a4 any thing, whether 
WY accompliſhments, or 

{what is of infinitely 


greater value] moral 
and religious duties. 


thar in the effect which than by ene wiſer 
the inſtructions they and better for the le. 
receive have upon ſens, or advice and 
bm erample which they 
= LE receive from thoſe un- 


der whoſe tuition, or 


care 4 are. 
+ III. ” | . 
| RESPECT due to tha perſons advanced i in life, 
E aged ; or in years, have a 


juſt right to, or de- 
mand reſpect, or de oft 


FEeNCEs 


theatre 4 —— playhouſe, Or place in | 


ich 22 are exhi- 
bi ted, 


cls. y 


% 


* [ 


celebrated 
engaged — 
ſpectators — 


; e 7 


— — | 
— — — 


humanity | 
allotted to 


1 ambaF; 


LET truth ever dwell 
upon your tongue 
ſcorn to flatter any one 


deſpiſe =— 


the perſon who would 
practiſe ſo baſe an art 
upon yourſelf 


be honeſtly open in 


every part of your 


behaviour and con- 
verſation 


7 


160 


9 famed, or famous. 
_ taken up. 


perſons who avere there. 


F the ſame country, or 


Athenians. 


kindneſs. - 


tefigned for, or 4 arp 


ed for. 


ambaſſadors from Lace- 


ſadors demon. 

Aten dants i dk thoſerwhobelengedto them. 
accommodated © — gave, or Supplied. . 
honourable . reſpeciſull. 
inſtancde mark. | 
_urbanity | — — c:iility, or polite. | 
expreſled — —— fewed. 

plaudits applauſe. 

Athenians the people of Athens. 
Lacedemonians —— be Spartans, or the men 
5 ä | uf Lacedemon, of _—_ 

"ls. 
+ LIV- 


on all occaſions freak the 
truth, | 


do not be ſo mean as to 


flatter any perſon. 
contemn, or hold in con- 


tempt. 


any one who attempts 2 


flatter you, or to praiſe 
you when you do not de- 
ſerve it. 
be always candid, or o- 
pen, or ingennous in 
every __ that you 
ſay or do. 
all 


all my 


with whom you have 


any intercourſe 
down to the meaneſt 
rien 


have a right to 


nl uperiority of rank or 


fortune 


is no a licence for a proud 
ſu Persien behaviour 


the diſadvantages of a 


de pendant ſtate 


are alone ſufficient to 
labour under 
haughty — 


deportment | 
the unwarrantable ex- 


| temper 
Conduct towards 
unerring e 


a change of plages — 


this will certainly lead 


by this means you. avill 


every body, © 
with whom you hat to 

do, Or are concerned. 
even theſe in the loweſt 


ſituation of life, as 


© ſervants. 


demand, or ba ve reafon | 


to expect. 

the being born the child 
of a noble, or great fa- 
mily, and the having 
of a confiderable for- 


tune, or being rich. 


eau 2. ive you the power 


ehaving proudly, 

— haughtily, or con- 
temptuouſiy. 

the inconveniences of liv- 

ing in Jubjetion, or 

of being in the power 


of another perſen. 
are of themſelwes uncem- 
Fortable enough. 
proud, or eee or 
cant 


carriage, or behavicur. . 


| _ the unjuſftifiable exerciſe 
erciſe of a capricious 


of awhimfical humour, 
or the being frequently 

out of bumeur at trifles. 

behawiour to, or manner 
of treating. | 

newer failing, or contain; 

that you were in their 
frtuation, and they in 
your. 


to 


5 45 162 1 


to an eel judg- 
ment 


com me 


re! ative | —— — 


| ſociety — — : 


PENNED 
in any age 
that has not loft every 
diſtinction, between 
virtue and vice | 


——— 
qualities of her heart 
and mind To 


3 of "BA we 

by a native ann. of 
ſoul 

idea 


e or acting — 


— — 


ſweet 
ſlighteſt emotion of 
hatred — 
malignit — 
Envy — — 


* — 


ul humour ——— 


We your conduT, 
or behaviour to others 


fairly, or impartially, 


Or . "thout partiality. 
contains, or cempriſes, » Or 
includes. 
ede 
the community, or our 


A. creature: R 


LV. 


curitten. 

at any period, or time. 

wherein the difference be- 
| tween goodneſs and 
wickedneſs, or right 
and wrong can be 45 JE 
tinguiſhed, 

mere or Ar ff. 

goodneſs of her di 04. 
tion, and her under- 
ftanding. 


part of her behaviour. 


by the natural * of 


her mind. 


| thought. 


in her advice, or in alt” 


wiſing others, or acting, 

or in her own ations. 
2 or amiable. | 

aft inclination to. 
dijlike, or deteſtation. 
malice. | 
pain, or uncafineſ; at the 

fight of others excel- 


ENCE, 


| petulence, or peewviſh- . 


1, 


5 


# 


l Ee 


. 
So a. 


L s 1 


no han woman ever 
poſſeſſed ſo many 
graces of converſa- 
hon | 
a wat 


4 6; gg — — 
refined — — 
W N — 


N * to be a per- 
__  fedtly virtuous man 
. alone is not 


ſufficient 


generoſity 
> 1 1 195 of foul — 
| eeated- — 
to be vigtorious - ra 
in his ſtead 
extort — — 


Eminent — 


Force. 


u0 <noman ever ſpoke and 

- converſed more plea- 
b and foufily. 

an imaginuat 20 "EE 

delicate. 

elegant. 


: n or ee, 


neſs. 

elevated — — exalted, 

blended — mixed. 

compoſition ʒʒ—¼‘ cbaracter. 

tender! — eee or at | 
Ws | ing to give pain, or 

| gentle, or mild. 

| lively — — gay » QC Jprightly. 

tranquil — git, x Wn 

LVI. 


being juſt, or hone, is 

not Sufficient, without 
ot ber wirtues, to con- 
 ftitute, or to form the 
character of a truly 
good man. 

ram | 

noblenefs of mind, or ah. 
vation of ſentiment. 

mean. 

behaved to. 

Fo conquer. 


in his place, or infeail 


of him. 


remarkable, or conſpies- 
OUS, 


Van 


1 16 J 


| pee, or overcome.” 


vanquiſhed 

lawfully — 
reſtored them to ä 
orations —— 


conduct 20 _— 


will — — 
great action 


according to the laws. 
gave them back. 
— 
ehawiour, or manner of 
, acting. 
Wee 


| age 5c oh 


noble, or good adion. 


inward pleaſure. —— Satisfaction of mind. 


- to notify to him his 
celection 


dazzlee!l!!ñ⸗l 
elevation — 
hardly — 


repeated entreaties 


exalted dipole. — 
virtuous — 


clarion ee 


LVIE 
F ORCES * way ts diſcovered. 1 
ſhines— — 7s admired, or is diſco- 
ve ed, or ſeen, 
_ «thro gh the obſeariry in the privacy.” 
retired .. = private.” 
probity .— rhe, or frerrity. 
Tweets — comforts. 
ſolitude retirement. _ 
it was unanimouſly a- all the people with one 
reed | hay us determined. 
di patched ſent. 


10 let Fro Anow - that Be 


evould be choſen, 


— were, or oer 


Jeyed. 
dignily. 


ih difficulty. 


mumberleſs,” or many Je- 


licitations. 
Wm ation. 


L VIII. 


* 7 oe or 
Excel. Nee. N | 
Purſua 


2 IFY — 


purfſae — 


emulous to excel 


generous ambition 


ſenfibility to praiſe . 


marks of virtue 


| elevation of rank 


—— 


exempta you from the 
duties of application 


_ and induſtry 

- r — 
emulation 

envy 


awaken your attention 


endeavour to attain, or 
do, or imitate. 
defirous of nn Or 


doing bell. 


| a noble deſi re after feperier 


excellence. 


being ſenfeble, of, or feel. 
ing pleaſure at com- 


mendation... 


— fegns of à good heart. 
any affluence of fortune 


reat riches, 
noble birth, or ſuperiority 
, r or ation. 


can render attention to 


fludy and diligence, 
or afrauity unneceſſary 
for you. © 

limits. a 


a deſire of excelling. | 


pain at the fight ee a 


excellence. 
makes you attentive. 


defects — — imperfetions, or faults. 

excite — — raiſe, or increaſe, 

4 | 

repfine — vc, or fret, or be di bs | 
— | ik ro contented at. | 
rob —— — u 

. | LIX. | 45 
EDUCATION  —— formation of manners in 


ſo much worth 


inftruced 


certainly. 


young people,, or breed- 


ing up youth. - 
/o valuable. 


informed, or taught. 
defign, or purpoſe. 


to 


[ 16 ig 


do qualify men to * 
| pear 
to + FRI 
g communicating to 


knowledge —— 


— us capable of ap- 


hearing. 


cell, or æνν,ẽ]ꝰ Aperiorfty. 
imparting to, or beftow-. 


ing on. 
learning, or information. 


alluring, or perſuading, + 


: or directing. 
dab: — cuſtoms, or manners. 
hereafter —— ture. | 
reproving —— chiding, or reprimanding, 

or blaming. 
playing at ſome child- amuſing himſelf with 
1h game Something that aas 
very trifling, or tri- 
_ vial, or puerile, or fit 
| only for your children, 
trifling — — e', or all. 
cuſtom — = habit, or habitual prac- 
GEE lick. | 
vices —— — vor /t faults. 
infancy ——c very early, or when we 
| are Very young, or in 
_—_—_— fart of 6 life. 
obliquity of — an F uprightneſs, or 
| e the deviating from a 

5 : — frraight line in. 
obſerved — — talen notice . 
but after many years 

grown —— bar if offered to Four 
force . — ſtrength, or violence. 
induſtry — ee diligence. 
DX. 
| PRACTISE | — 2%, or the habit of doing” 


any thing. 
powers, or F abilitier. and 
talent: 


carry 


b n 1 


carry us farther 

the (xerciſe 

gives us ability and 
{kill in any _ 


and leads us to perſec- 
tion 


improve mare. 

the exertion, or the uſe. 

enables us to perform well 
any thing we under» 
tale. | 

and cauſes us to excel in 
it. 


LXI. 


ö POLITENESS — 


accompliſhments — 


attainment — 


branches of A 
capacity = 


ſtation 
will prove ſo valuable to 


yourſelf through life 


and will make you ſo 


deſirable a compa- 
nion 


deemed 
a neglect. of oy — 


——— 


ſince 


— — 


to cultivate the powers 
entruſted to us 

Great talents are above 

the ra e of the 


world 


elegance of manners, or 
| i <ul or good : 
reeding. 

embelliſhments, or orna- 
ments of mind and 
body. 5 

acquirement. 

parts of learning. 

ability, or aptitude to 
retain any thing. 


Gre, or rank in life. 


avill be of ſuch advantage 
To you as long as you 
live. 
and will make your com- 
| Dany /o much eſteemed, 
or wvill qualify you 
fo well for ſociety. 
conſidered as. 
the emiſſion of what is 


ind; Upenſably u | 


to improve the 3 FA 
flowed om us. by God. 

every perſon may not be 
capable of judging of 
the merit of other's a- 


bilities. 5h 
ml at 


. 
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civihty — 

. n — 

addreſs —— 
fenſe, in many 


caſes, muſt determine 


good breeding. 


rules of good breeding 


Seem — 


utmoſt conſequence in 


private life 
inferior parts 
eſteemed — 
merely 
carriage 


= 
— 
- Cr 


ſenſible people 


given diſguſt 
that- 9 | 


in favour ; 
Awkwardneſs 


proceeds from 
having attended to it 


formal ceremony 


eaſy, civil, reſpe&ful 


every perſon. | 


- complariſance. 


eafine/s of manners, or 

 courteouſneſs. 

manner of addreſſing W 
a perſon. © 

the manner of behaviour, 
in many caſes, muſt 
be ſuited to the cir- 
erumſtances and perſons 
whom we addreſs. 

proprieties of behaviour, 
or particulars. 


unciwil, or ill. mannered. 


polite, or obliging. 
appear. 


is of real uſe to us. 

middling abilities. 

valued, or admired, 

only, or imply. , 

behaviour, or perſonal | 
manners. 

people of good abilities, 


or underſtanding. 


cauſed a diſlike to them. 
that prejudices, Or makes 


us form an 3 
ew7ithout examining. 
to the advantage. 
inelegance, or want of 
. gentility. ij 


ariſes from, is cauſed by. 


obſerving, 
others. 
outward forms. 
affable, polite, attentive. 
| Com- 


Or een 


conſidered 
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C omplaiſance i E 


condeſcenſion 


civility 


en 
to N 


— 2 
eee eee 
. ů———xꝛꝛ 323"? 


5 merits 


proprney of behaviour 


fr — — 
inſtruction 
obſervation 


reaſoningg 
cultivated 
ground-wor 
applied induftriouſly to 
this purpoſe 


attaining — 


eſſential 


mn L - 


CULTIVATION of 


our own language 


material! 
to acquire 
juſt 

elegant 


1 


Pronunciation — 


. 


civility, or 4 af fre: of 


pleafing.. 
voluntary humiliation, or 
courteciſneſs. 
politeneſs, or elegance of 


ehaviour. 


trifling, or inſignificant. 


to give pain fo, . OF 70 


make ſuffer. 


or deſerves. 


a juſt, or proper deport 
ment, or conduct. 


reſult, Cr cnn, 


teaching. 


remarking. 
argument, and reflection. 


improved, or increaſed... 
= foundati bn. 


intent pen, or deferous of 
attaining this end. 

acgquir ing. 

zmper tant, Or of conſe 
quence, or particularly 
neceſary. 


'L.XII. 


improvement in, or learn- 


ng of- 
the Engliſh language. 
| locked upon. | 
Hential, or important. 
to learn, or to gain. 
exact, or proper. 


Pleaſing. 5 


mcae, or manner ef nut- 


terance, or ſpeaking, or 
expreſſing our W 


by Words. 


| follow | 


* n 


follow nature 


excellent rule 


fludy 8 
peculiar habit 
affectation 2 — 
de feats ⁵ —— 

end —— — 
monotony e a 1 

Aiſoufifal — | 
unnatural . 2 
Harmonious — 

ſubli nge 

— © a uaz 
ſentiments | 2 


Fne 


it is at once an orna- 

ment and recommen- 
dation 

Grammar 


verſed in — 


expreſs ourſelves — 


ſecondar 


languages 
to enter at once upon 
to encounter | 


to make 
. propriety ——— _ 


the fa ccilitfting of the 
- acquiſition of other 


61] 


read naturally, or eafily, 
or as you converſe, 

Ford direction, or advice. 

perplexity, or contrivance. 


_ particularity. 


artificial method. 


Fruftrates, or deftrays. 


deſign, or intent. 
uniformity of ſound, or 


reading in one » unVaried 


rone. 


 diſagreeable, or diſliked. | 


not natural. 

_ cal, pleaſing. 
Hy, or grand, 
beautiful, or ne. 


thoughts. 


handſeme. FOR 


it at the ſame time a. 


acorns, Or ſets off, end 


fecures a good reception. 


the ſcience of Jpeaking 


corretly, or the art 
which teaches the re- 
lations of werds to each 
other. 


filled 7 in, or ag uainted 


- evith, 
| 1050 
thoughts. 


accuracy, or juſtneſs. 
another, or a ſecend. 
the making of the learn- 
ing of other languages 
more eaſy. 
zo begin at the ſame time. 
to engage with, or to 
undertake. | 
competent 


our 


competent 


our own language 


— — 


literature — 
fine hand-writing 
Elegant ſentiments. 


— 


7 7 


native, 


4 * 


ſets off — 


covers 

to obtain which, the 
moſt neceſſary i 
ſites are 


proper, 1 05 reaſonable, or , 
Suitable. : 
or wernacular 
tongue, or the lan- 
guage belonging to our 
country. : 
learning, or ſill in x 105 
ters. 
good evriting, «well pro- 
portioned letters. 
juſt, or fine thoughts, „ or 
expreſſions. 
embelliſpes, or 22 to 


advantage. Me 


3 hides, or conceals, 


in order to avrite well, it 


is abſolutely neceſſary. 


a graceful poſition of to fit perfealy ftraight 


the body 
a free _ eaſy method 
of holding the pen 
elegance in che forma- 
tion of the letters 
and an exact proportion 
in their ſizge 
as well as in their diſ- 
tances from each other 


C »Phering 


6 ²˙ ˙ A re tr nent 


neceſlary branch — 


the four fundamental 
rules 


and in an edſj manner. 


to bold the pen e 

to obſerve the ſhape, or 
form of the letters. 

vo erte them all. of eqteal 


IRC. 


and to take care neither 


to put them too cloſe to 
her, nor bo 
tant from each bes karg | 


the pradift Mg of Arith- 


mMetic. 


* 


| part. 4 
the four fin ſt e N | 
are thoſe upon which 
all the others depend, 
and which are Addi- 
E 4 3 


tion, 


Arithmetic 


Reduction 


Proportion 
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tion, or the putting to. 


gether of ſeveral num- 
bers, fo as to find their 


total amount—Subtrac- 


tion, which isthetaking 


of a leſs number from a 


greater, in order to find 


the difference between 


- them — Multiplication, 


or the increaſing of any 
number by another, as 
often as there are units 


in that number by 
cobich it is increaſed, 


or a. fhort way of per- 


Forming ſeveral add:- 
; tions-- Diviſion, which 


zs the reverſe of Multi- 
Plication, and teaches 


in an expeditious man- 


ner how to decrea ſe 


any ſum or number, 


any propoſed number of 


fimes. 


the ſcience of numbers, or 


the art of computation, 
or calculation, or reck- 
oning numbers. 


che rake e brings : 


tabo, or more numbers 
of different denomina- 


tions into one. 


— the rule of three; it is a 


rule extenſi pwely uſeful, 
both in common life, 
and in the ſciences, and 


a teaches how to find 


Practice 


E N 


Patios a 


diſting accom pt of 
expends — 


a fourtÞ proportional 
number to three _— 
; given. 3 é 
15 a e bet 
H æuorłing the rule A 
Preportion, where the 


Lalue ef one integer 
(i. e. whele number) 
75 g. OO. 


to avrite down. 


lays out, or ſpends. '. 1: 


un die the rules more Boe the at on Nea 


intenſidl bly = 
accuracy — 
"regularity — 
- Dif penſed with — 
carriage | — 


5 * ry 


the I points you 
are to attend to 
eaſe | 
grace 


obſervationkkway 
principal 
decent 

gracious 


motion 


—— —— 


Scripture 

commendation 
apparent — 
intention 
on account of 
intrinſic value | 


- 


—_—_ 


— 


| becoming... N 


mary. 
ty deep ren. 
exattneſs, 


method. TED v4 . 
omitted. 1 
behawvieur, or perſonal 
manners, Or figure. 

what you ſhould be pars 


ticularly: attentive 40% 5 
Freedom from conceit. 
pleaſing and elegant; me 

pear ances 23 
remark. CAREY 


chief. 283 


—— 


* - ; — . 
£ 


gracefu 


manner of mowing the 


body, or gait. Ko 
the bible. . 


praiſes:  - 
. Of vifble. 


defign, or uſe, or 22 


Becauſe. 


real avorth. 


. 


enable 


| 


1 
I ll o 
: | 
E Ts TOY OE? — : n Caen SEC 5; * 


enable them to judge 
more perfectly of 

to direct the execution 
- of it in others 


vacant hours of their 


time 


Mcntions - — 


noble by. her birth | 


more noble by ber vir- 
tues 
compelled 
| 0 of 
ceremony —£o = 
rarely 
being a perfect miſtreſs 


of der needle”: 


at home — 
ron! 
aſſiſted in porn 

capacity do 
exceeded — 
Drawing — 


LR. 


better qualified for — 


ſually apprehended © 
applied to it 
Perſpective 


2 


” 
; * 

* * 3 ab. 

* 6 


delineation, or 


| rhe” ſcience 


1 174 J 


make them 1 of 


| Judging better of. 
to order, or ſveww others 


hew to dd tt. | 
leiſure, or wnemployed 
time. 
tells us, (in his ſermons 
to young women.) 
of wery high rank, cr of 
quality. 


and of exemplary good- 


weſs. 
cbliged, or 1 or 
|  Conftrained. | 
_ Flint of. 


a. 


as foe worked extremel 
avell, 


1 


Jaan 5 or er 
ſhe ufed. 


at her baun 2 


ona vit. 


joined in. 
"ability, or in a manner. 


excelled, or ſurpaſſed. 

the repre- 
fenting of any thing 09 
paper, either with 
chalk, pencil, or pen. 

more capable of 1 


generally conceived, 


Suppoſed. 
learned, or ſtudied it. 
by which 


e are ranged, or 


HF wsþ 


a few lines well put to- 


_ gether 


_ expreſs 


ma 


* u 


intelagille 


buildings 
what a variety of ob- 
jects may be met 
With 
the ideas whereof would 
be eaſily retained. , 
and communicated. 


a little ſkill in 


— 
animalss— — 
advancting 
nate aer — 
contemplating — 
heighte nel 
converſant 
conſidering e ee 


* pictureſque objects 


fee 


placed in picture, or 
drawing, according 10 
their appearance in 
their real ſituation. 


a good out - line, or a_ 


mere ſtetch, or a very 


Slight drawing. 


eau, or explain, or re- 


net.... 


Zo on conceived by the un- 
4 j Ca Wh. or clear, 
coe. underſtood. 
Aber, 
box many things do wwe 


fee. 


uk. be ; foul cf 


_ remem 

ard be 3 to e 

a moderate know! eage of 
living CYeat ures. 
untrawing. | 
a encuedge of the var 


cu. Productions of nas 
ure. 


canſcdertug, or Hach a 


excrea ſed. 
acid. 
EXAMINING. - 
objects, ' Or | views: 
in nature as are becu- 
tiful in themſelves, and 
evould form a Meas ing 
picture. | 

Muſic 


* The word bicureg ue does not ſeem to be admitted 
into the moſt eſteemed dictionaries of our language, bur it 


& 4 | 13 


intervals 


{mall ſhare f 

heighten your „ 
in the performance 
of others 


The 3 language 
| abounds with authors 


 claflical 3 


to cut off a copious 

ſource of 
amuſement 
information 


female literature 


talked 
feel mortiſied — 
Italian — 


comparing of it with 


another 
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the inne of hos monical, 
or muſecal ſounds, or 
of ſounds adapted to 
each other, or to be 
able to play on Jome 
muſical inſtrument. 
ſpaces. | 
a little. e 
znc reaſe the Satisfaction 
you recive in bearing 
ether people play, or 
perfer Hl. | 
there are many wvriters 
among the French, 
evhrſe Works are. 
pleaſe, ing. 2 
energetic, or r forcible. 
Scientific. © 


| of the firft e e 
| — deprive gn. of 


much. 


| entertainment. 


inſtruction. | 
knowledge faited t to Woe 
men. 


ſpoken, 


feeFuneaſy, or wvexed. 


the language Spoken 772 
| Traly, 

examining the POS 
idiom, Or mode of ex- 


preſſion in each, 


is frequently uſed hy painters, Eeth in converſation and 
writing, In the tranſlation of Du Bos's critical. refleRions 
on poetry and Painting by Nugent, he ſays, 5 Pictureſque 
* compoſition, is the arrangement of ſuch objects as are to 
e have place in a picture, with ! to the general effect 


ol the piece. : 


exer- 


77 1 


exerciſe 
excellent introduction to 


that moſt 

knowledge 
relates to 
accurate diſtinction 
ideas 


Hiſtory 


important 


3 
- 


liberal and comprehen- 
five view of human 
nature 


experience 
uſually attained _ 9 
Biography 


memolirs 


| niet | 
exhibits 


—— — RY 
— ́—ꝛũH 


operating — 
genuine 
imitated 
ſhunned _ 
individuals 


——— 


— 


— 


13 


practice, or employment. 


a very goed methad of 
entering upon. | 
that knowledge which is 
e /o much conſequence. 
belongs to, or reſpecbs. 
nice difference. 
thoughts. * 
the relation of wh 150 
paſt, or a narration of 
paſt events, delivered 
with this view, that 
the remembrance ef 
_ them may be preſerved, 
and that we may be 
taught by example to 


+ goed and happy. 
ſpewing yeu mankind, and 


. the _.various || virtues. 
and vices, to which 
men are addidted, in a 
proper pcint of view. 

knowledge gained by fal 
and practice. | 

generally gained. 

the lives of men. 

accounts of rranſactions 
Familiarly written.” 

repreſentations. 


ſhews, or offers to our. 


VIEW. 

acting. h 
true, Or ar; 
copied. 


a pro's | 
_ particular, 


or private 
perſons, 


muta- 


e - ox 24-2 ts 
$4245 6 bat , Wore oe Say 57 HE III 


* 


mutability © 


weakneſs 


** 


C en 


triumphant 


* Grography 


* 


Homad affairs — 


b een — 
little events 


F 
* 


. — 


— 


. preſumptuous 
reckoned 
richeſt ſources 


* © a >» : 
3 % & » 


a 


the ſcience © 


lite > 


whoſe Gtuation — 


ignorant of 


m_— 


9B —— 


— f 


Os 1 


| changeablene/s, or incor- 


ncy. 


all that relates to this 


life. 
events, Or efecks. 


 tncon/iderable, or trifling 


ci rcumſtances. 


| Feebleneſs, or a 5 


ency. 

incertainty. | 

changes in the fate of 
government, or coun- 


_ ery. 


confound. | 


rejoicing, or victorious. 
confident. 


accounted. 
the moſt valuable parts. 


the knowledge of the cir- 


cles of the earthly 
globe, and the tua 
tion of the various 
parts of the earth and 
feas; and even the 
various cuſtoms, ha- 
bits, and governments. 
F natibns. 
of computing 
and adjuſting the pe- 
riods of time, and of 
referring each event to 

_ the proper year. 


. 290d. 


the ſituation of which. 

unacquainted with, 

any thing, Or deed, or 
ackien, or circumſtance. 


aſcer- 


i. x79 7 


aſcertain 


gives importance to the makes the action of con- 


fact itſelf 
ſurvey 


ſeas 
ſurround 
mind 
preſented to the eyes 


© ns 
— —e— 


— 


Claſſiſi cation of 


ſubſtances 
various = 97 
plants 


animals. — — 


ſpecies — 
entered upon 
Minerals — 


be certain, or prove, or 
tell. 


Sequence. 
examine, or take 7 View: | 

of. 
waters. 
encompaſs. 
imagination. 


before us, preſent to the 
5 
. 


or arranging 
according to their af . 
| ferent kind, 


bodies. 


# 


' wariety of, or different. 


UE geta ble productions, or 
Herbs, or trees, or auy 
thin roduced rom 
oF #r 7 
living creatures, ſuch as 
beaſts, birds » fiſhes, in- 
| ſets, or ſuch beings, 
ewhich, beſides be pocder 
of growing ,and produc- 
ing their like, as plants 
and vegetables have, 
are endowed alſo with 


ſenſation, i, e. percep- 


tion by means of the © 


ſenſes, * ſpontaneous 


i. e. voluntary. motion. 
4 fort, or king. 
eo Us 


WS + le bodies, or matter 
16 


dug cut of Mines. 


he 


* 
N 
F 
; 
2 
F 
4 


RS” iS: 
refined taſte — 


. 
attract 


|  bfard 
' ſcheme 


intereſtin 9 — 


contemplating 
tends — 


embelliſh the fancy 


enlighten the under- 


ſtanding — — 
fur nin 
converſe — — 
acquiſition—— 


endowments — — 


a neceflary requiſite, in 


order to their ſhin- 
ing with proper luſtre 


hearts 


vain 1 


ſubſervient EN 


terminate m that great 


All. 
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be furniſhed with | te employed about, or en- 


gaged in. 
1815 Or engaging. 
reaſonable. 
diſcernment, or ſenſibility. | 
conſidering. 
contributes. | 
improve, or adorn the 

imagination. | 


inſtru. 


Jupply. 


ſpeak. 


learning, or gaining. 
gifts of nature. 55 
abſolutely neceſſary, or 

efſential to make them 
really pleaf ing. 


draw, or engage. 
SHecti ion. 
unimportant. 


enconfiftent , or Fooliſh. 


an. 


infirumentally uſeful. 
end in that principal de- 


end — Jign, or intention, or 

FN” Purpoſe. 

bein — exiftence. 

Attainment  ——— acquiſition. 

lee — 55 goodneſs. 

ENDOWED vit poſſelſed of. | 

* —— itt, or ring 

8 . 

5 | 


pro- 
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1 id of "A 
man actions 
faculties Þ: 
underſtanding — 
reaſon | 


„ 


Conſiſtent with : 


PR 


& 
NOS 


— 


proficiency , improvement, or progreſs, 
„„ or adwancement. 
manlineſss — dignity. ; 
military arte — ah arts belonging to a 
| ſoldier, or warlike 
V 3 5 
ſcienee — foecies of eule. 
hard — — Aen. = 21 
3 LXIV. 22515 | 
en — 4 of morality, 0 or 
: %% OF the duties of life.” 
preſcribe rules — give directions, or 17 
ee 
fundamental N efſential, or moſt import- 


ant. 
the innate knowledge, or 
Conſcience of right and 
Wrong. 
pocbers. 


knowledge and Judged. 
4 power which directs 


the will, or inclina- 
tion, and diſcovers : 
wvhat 1s good. 


— agreeable to, or conform- 
5 able to. 
dictates | — rules. : 
fitneſs of things — what is right. _ 
virtue — — & Virtuous Jaber, or moral 
| 8 goodneſs. 
carding — principal, © © 
_ Cautious r_—— watch 
| conſideration —— _ contemplation, or . 
ME ration. 
ſorethougkgt "A before hand. 


A 


Fo 
EXPErience'' — — 
meditation — — 
*bufineſs — — 
raihneſs — 
inconſiderateneſs — 
ſelf-confidence — 
esa — 
fal ſhood e 
deceit — — 
diftmulation —— 
OS — 
conſtancy — — 
hardineſs _ ” — 
patience ny © [> Enos: 
. 
3 . 
intereſt — 8 
ſeverity — — 


Puſillanimity  »——— 


2a J 


diſcovering.” 


long practice, or frequent | 
"PRI. . | 

reflection, thought. 
affairs, or concerns. | 
precipitation, or fooliſh 
* contempt of danger. 


inattention, Or want of | 


thought. 
truſtiug to ourſelves too 


much, or Jelf- Jaſfici- 


ency. 


"artifice, or canning. z 
diſſimulation, chiefly with 


regard to reli gion. 


Hing. 


fraud, or artifice. 

_ concealment of one's mind. 
labour, or fatigue. 
bravery, or greatneſs of 

2 | 

3 or reſolation. | 


confidence. 


calmneſs of mind in ſuf- 


ering. 
Ws or tenderneſs 
mercifulneſs. 
advantage, Or good. 
" inflexibility. 
ftrineſs, or an of 
mildneſs. 


 meanneſs of ſpirit. 


cowardice — — the want of courage. 
eruelty . inhumanity, 
| boldneſs — —  forwaraneſe, or ip 


dence. 


temerity 
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| temerity 
obſtinacy 
ambition 


5 Exceſſes 


— 

ee 

— 
eee. 


moderation | 


modeſty A 
fru gality _ 
contentment with, and 


_relith for plain limple 
fare 


luxury 


A 


— 


gluttony — 


Ne to every one his 
due 


equity 


vera ci, 
fidelity 
injuſtice 


iniquity 


kmportancet 
benign — 


— 


— 


raſhneſs. VV 


A | 


4 deft re of preferment ana 


honours. - 


 tranſgrefſ 117 of due hi 


mits, Or going beyond 
what is fit. 


 equanimity, or evenneſe 


of mind ; 8 | 
"eh. 
decency of manners. 
good management, Or 
conomy. 


the being ſatisfied, with 


plain diet, or food, 


| extravagant niceneſs in 


eating and drinking, 
Or an extraVagant WAY 
of living. 


exceſs in eating. 


: give to every one what 


belongs to him, or 15 
Bis right. 
honeſty, or . or Ju 
tice. 
truth. 


: faithfulneſs. 


Wrong, or a 460. Sued in- 


Jury. 
evickedneſs, or unreaſon- 
ableneſs. 
conſequence „ Or moment. 
friendly, or generous. 
the love of mankind, or 
g0od-will ta our fellgw: 
creatures. „ 
Nl humanity 
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Benevolence. | 


humanity — — 
benevolence — — a diſo/ition to do on. 
affability — — civility, 
comity | MM — courteſy, or civility, or 
good breeding, or com- 
1 plaiſance. | 
mercy nu Fenderneſs, or compaſſion. 
| beneficence — the practice of doing goed. 
| liberality — — generofity, or munificence. 
 manſyuetude —— gextleneſs. 
clemency mercifulneſs, or mildneſs.. 


. univerſal friendſhix p - — a defire of alſiſtiug every 
one to the utmoſt 8 our 


TY powver. 

ingratitude —— thankful... 

envy — — Il awill. 

malice — — evil intention, or 8 

oe _ 75 diſpoſition. 

enmity | . malewolence. 

malevolence — — maligniiy. | 

cruelty — —  iumaniy, or n. 

= . 
barbarit x ꝛ⸗ͤ brutality. ö 
covetouſneſs —— «avarice, or too great a. 


love of money, or de 


. J NN Ns. © 

ſpring and fountain 87 4 
V- 

e airjoes cet open flew, 

4 finely wrought box of curioſities flew apes | 


And gave its treaſures to my view. | 
And offered, or 3 to my Abbe the rreafures it 


Here 


oo py . 
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Here butterflies, 'a beauteous band, 

The plumage of their wings expand; 
In one place was a beautiful collection of butterflies,' 
with their fine wings expanded, or Spread out. 


Here ſhells were rang'd in ample ſtore, 
Ranſack'd from every ſea and ſhore ; 
A great variety of ſhells, which had been taken from 


different ſca-coaſts, were placed in order in anather 
aiwviſion, 


There corals, cryſtals, ſpars, and ore. 
A third contained coral, ery/tal, ſpar, and ore. 


A cell diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, 

T'wo diamonds of rare worth box WY 
In a hollow, which was different from any of the 

other diviſions, were two very valuable digmondt. ; 


One cut with care, and poliſh'd fine, 
One of the diamond had been carefully cut, in evils 
to 4 play its luſtre, and finely poliſhed, or N 5 


ened. 


The other —_ from Nature's mine. 
The other aua left . and . as when 
dug out of toe earth, 


The unwrought ſtone, in 8 . 
Thus ſeem'd to ſay in fancy's ear: 
The rough diamond, in a plain and frmple er 


Seemed as if” ſhe Jaid, 
Ah! ſiſter gem, amb I ſee 


The diff'rence now *twixt you and me. 
J am furpriz'd to fee, as Wwe are jewels alike, the 
at e that there now is between you and ine. 


Time was, when far reinoy'd from day, 
Ra in ae s mine we ar 
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In equal rudeneſs fide by fide, | 
Unknown to fame, unſeen by pride. 
There was à time, when wwe, e equally rough, in 06- 


. ſcurity lay concealed together in the Mines dealt Gol. 
conda. 


But now, E truth mur own it ite 
All admiration falls on you. | | 
But at preſent, aud it is truly uf or 1 that it 


ſpould be jo, you are very. much adm; red, "and 1 ny 
| remain weregarde 4. 


Whilſt you in every 1 of Hoke 

Refulgent flaſh upon the ſight, 

What eye but joys to meet your rays? 
W bat tongue but wantons in your praiſe ? 
Tou, in every different light in which yeu appear, 
glitter, nnd dazzle /o amazingly the [+ gebt, that no 
one can teck at you without being e and 

— aun. | 


The poliſh'd diamond, void of N | 
In modeft accents thus replicd : 5 

T he poliſb d jeavel, <vithout any pride, or conceit, an- 
fewered ſubmiſfjrovely, or in the b humble and un- 


affected manner : 


The bright 3 hath you ſee, 
Are native, both to you and me: 


T he beauties, Or on e that you diſcover, 
Are as nalurai 1 you, as to 22s 


Nature to both alike was kind, 

And both for equal ends deſign? d: 
By nature we are alike, and both equally e 
of the Jame improvements. 


But know, though Nature forms with eaſe, 
| *Tis Art myſt give the power to pleaſe. | 
Bat * that although wwe are formed without 


bs Ky 


1 } „ 
difficulty in the Mine, by the power of Nature, wwe 


do not pleaſe in that reugh fate, but muſt be ted 
by that art which gives us the poxver of pleaſi ug. 


The artift with affiduous care, 
Proportion'd fine, and poliſh'd fair, 
Call'd into life each brilliant hue, 

And wak'd the light'ning that you view. 
The workman'”s Hill gave me this advantage ; for 
by a jujt froportion, and lively, Or Beautiful poliſh, 
he has brought forth my hidden perfe&ions ; ſo that 
in every change of light I diſplay new luſtre. 


But oh ! had chance withheld his kill, 
1 had remain'd unnotic'd ſtill: 
But if this care and attention had not been paid ne, 
I Jus have remained unworthy of notice. 


The time may come, when you ſhall ſhine 
With luſtre far ſurpaſſing mine. | 
A time may come when you ſhall be much more brit- | 


liant and 3 rhan I am at prefent. 8 


u G n a 
= Refledi Ficn en the inſirndtion that may be drawn n 
ihis fable. 


My lovely friend, you here may and 

An emblem of the human mind. 
You may, my amiable friend, in the fable of the two 
diamonds, diſcover a picture of the human mind. 


Uneducated, Nature's child 

Is ignorant, and rude, and wild ; 
A child, without inſtructicu, or . is no- 
rant, and * little above the brute creation. 


To reaſon's pow” r has ſmall pretence, 


Ideas none, but thoſe of ſenſe. | 
t has ſcarce any ideas, and knows not how to make 
4% of the nobleſt preregative, or right of human 
nature, the power of reaſening, or can ſcarcely be 
called a rational creature, or & creature capable cf 
refie Fen. 


But education, heavenly art, 

Does ev'ry needful aid impart, 

And with a gentle power controul 

Each wayward paſion of the ſoul. 
But by the affiltance of a good e the paſens 
are directed to the beſt perprſes. 


It gives the virtues, gives their grace, 
. diſpoſitions are 5 and rendered or- 
nancntal, as well as u/eful 


Adds beauties to the faireſt face; 

It gives a thouſand charms to ſhine, 

| And makes the human ſoul divine, _ 
The beauty of the body is increaſed by the additional 
Beauties of a well-informed mind. In ſhort, by 
the advantages which the good derive from a virtuous 
education, the human fe becomes almoſt divine. 


NOTES 


L 


N O 1 8 8 
NM N BIOGRAPHICAL, 
and GEOGRAPHICAL, 


* 


(1) PHE Mace er Pie, is a particoloured bird, that 
makes a chattering noiſe. 


(32) The Crow, a large black bird—that feeds upon the 


carcaſes of beaſts. Crows and Ravens may be taught to 
fetch and carry with the docility of a ſpaniel dog, | 
(3) The JAcx-DAw is black, but aſn- coloured on the | 
breaſt and belly.—Ir is not above the ſize of a pigeon— 
1s docile and loquacious, or full of talk.—lIt builds in ſteeples, 
old caſtles, or high rocks, and feeds on grains and inſects. 


(a4) The STarLiNG is nearly the ſize of a blackbird, abs 
very much like it in ſhape—the colour of the Starling is 
very beautiful, the breaſt has a ſhade of green, red, and pur- 


ple, the feathers on the body are black, with a blue and pur- 
ple gloſs.— It may be taught to talk. It feeds upon worms 
and inſects. Tt | | | 
Eo „ 
(1) The Wor F, a beaft of prey, is a fierce, ſtrong, cunning, 
carnirorous, i. e. (hate eats fieſh) Wp er four footed 


animal. 
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animal. The Wolf both externally, or in outward appear- 
__ ance, and faternally er inwardly, nearly reſembles the dog; ; 
7; IG they have a perſect antipathy to each other. | 


V. | | 
(1) SocxaTzs, an excellent and learned Greek philoſopher, 
' who lived in the time of Haggai and Zacharia the prophets, 


mentioned in the Bible. He is ſpoken of by all the writers 


of antiquity, as the moſt virtuous, and the wiſeſt of men. 
| He was moſt noted for the ſtudy and praQtice of Moral Phi- 
loſophy, for which being envied, his enemies accuſed him of 
contempt of their Gods, and he was condemned to die 
4c years before Chriſt, in the 69th year of his age. 
(1) Lovis XIV. was called LER Gzaxd. He was king of 
France at five years of age, and died in 1715, aged 77. 


| Francs; a large kingdom in Europe, bounded by the En- 


© glith channel and the Netherlands on the north; by Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, eaſt; by the Mediterranean, and the 
Pyrenean mountains which divide it from Spain, ſouth; and 


by the bay of Biſcay, weſt. France took its name from the | 
Francs, a Getman nation, who made -a conqueſt of that _ 


country, then called Gaul, in the fiſth century. 


VII. 


(1) M ANCHESTER is a very conſiderable market-town of 


Lancaſhire, one of the counties oP England, 1 22990 on the 


river Merſey. 


d 


(2):Dhe 
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(z) The ELEPHANT is the largeſt of all quadrupeds, of 
whoſe fagacity, faithfulneſs, prudence, and even underſtand- 
ing, many ſurprizing accounts are given: in a ſtate of na- 
ture he is not fierce, and when once tamed, becomes the 
moſt gentle and obedient of all animals. This animal feeds 
on hay, herbs, and all ſorts of pulſe. He is ſupplied with a 
trunk, or long hollow cartilage, i. e. a ſmooth and ſolid bedy, 
a little ſofter than a bone; this is, properly ſpeaking, only 
the ſnout, lengthened very much, and hollow like a pipe, | | 

with two noſtrils at the end like thoſe of a hog—this trunk 
ſerves him inſtead of hands; the hide is remarkable, being 
not covered with hair, but nearly bare z—his teeth are what 
we call ivory, The Elephant is a native of Africa, and 


Aſia, and not found either in Europe or America.—In Aſia 


Elephants are from ten to fifteen fect in ſize in Africa the 
largeſt do not exceed ten feet; - thoſe of about tourteen ſeet 
high, have the trunk about eight feet long, and five and a 
half in circumference at the thickeſt part. | 


(3) The Rx1xoceros is a large beaſt about tvreive ſeet 
long, from fix to ſeven feet high, and the circumference Is 
nearly equal to the length; he is peaceful and harmlefs 
among his fellow brutes, but is formed for fight, having a 
torn in his front, of ſolid bone, at leaſt three ſeet long, and 
pointed ſo that it can give the moſt ſatal wound.—He ſubſiſts 
entirely upen vegetable food is found ſleeping and wallowing | 
| like the hog. This animal is a native of the Deſerts of 
Aſia and Africa. 


(4) The T1GER is the moſt beautiful of all quadrupedes ; ; 
he is NS with black and | yellow, and the ads is remark- 


ably 


* 
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al ly ſmooth and ſoſt; his form is very much like a cat, but 
ten times as large: The Tiger is the moſt noxicus (offenſive 
or miſchievous) of animals; he is fierce without provocation, 
and cruel without neceſũty. This animal is not very" com- 
mon, and is confined chiefly to the Eaft, 


(5) 44814 is a country of very great extent in Aſia. 
As 14 is firuated in the middle, between Europe and Africa; 


3 it is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north; on the weſt 
it Is ſeparated from Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe 


by the Levant, or Mediterranean, the Ar chipelago, the Hel- 
leſpont, the ſea of Marmora, the Boſphorus, the Black ſea, 
the river Don, and a line drawn from it to the river Tobal, 
and from thence to the river Oby, which falls into the Fro- 
zen Ocean; fo that it is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea,—Afa 


is that quarter of the world wherein God planted the garden. 


of Eden, and in which he created the firſt man ard woman. 


Jn Afia, our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt was born, and died for us. 
In Aſia the firſt edifices were erected, and the ſirſt empire 
founded, while the other part of the globe was inhabited only 


by wild animals. —Afia at this time contains three powerful 


empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the Perſian, beſides the 


countries pollcſſed by the Turks and Ruſſians. 


AFRICA is a peninſula of: prodigious extent, Jide to 
Aſia only by a neck of land called the Iſthmus of Suez, about 
60 miles over, between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 


Africa is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, 


which ſeparates it from Europe on the eaſt by the Iſthmus 


of Suez, the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean, which divides 


it from Afia;z—on the ſouth by the Southern Ocean and on 


. ke welt BUY the great Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it ſrom 


America. 


4 


2 „ 
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B 
America. Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and | 
ſtates, eminent. for the liberal arts, for wealth, and power, 
and the moſt extenſive commerce; in particular Egypt, Ethi- 


opia, and Carthage, the rival to Rome. The people who i in- _ | 


habit the greateſt part of the country are of a black com- 


an, ; thoſe on the coaſt of ar vp are e 5 
& PE Fe A 


(6) The Canzr is very common in . N hs 
neighbouring countries. One ſort is large, and can carry 
burdens of a thouſand pounds weight; they have one bunch 
upon their backs :;—another ſort have two bunches upon 
their backs, fit for men to ride on: à third is frhaller; called : 
Dromedaries, becauſe- of their ſwiftnefs.—Camels will con- 
tinue five or ſix days without food or water. — They are re- 
markable for patience, —T hey generally live forty: or 
fifty . | | e Sb: a0 THER e 08 


IX. | 

(1) AvcusTvus Cazsar, was the firſt Roman Emperor, 
a renowned general ; patron of learning, and of the polite 
arts. —Stiled the father of his country, and his reign the Au- 
guſtan age.— He died A. D. (i. e. in the year of our Lord, or 
ſince the birth of Chriſt) 14, in the 75th year ofhis age.—He 
reigned happily. 57 years,—In this reign the n of mw 
world, Jeſus Chriſt, was born. ; if ir 


(a) An urznos is a monarch of title and dignity ſape- 
1 
rior tc a king. N 5 


R. 5 

(1) The Sxxrrrr is a venomous, or poiſonous arimal, 
19 that moves without legs, like a very large worm. Its prin- 
_ ipal food is birds, moles, toads and lizards. 
1255 K | (2) PT 
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()] The Doc is ſaid to be the moſt intelligent, or ready 
of underſtanding, of all known. nnn. and the ac - 


ee friend of mankind. 


þ je ans e 8 

* The enen is a native of Gen the Eaſt, and of 
Africa likewiſe : it is a generous proud, and ſtrong animal; 

and for its activity, Rifengrh, uſefulneſs, and beauty particu- 


e 


„ 8 

(a) 8 was a celebrated Engliſh. poet; he wrote 

twenty-ſeven plays, befdes * died in the year 1701, 
aged . | 


* (2) Duc de Rocntroveavir, an eminent French wri- 


ter : his maxims and reflections, and his memoirs of the 


regency of Ann of Auſtria, have eſtabliſhed 1 A er as 


an author, he died 1680, aged 67. | 


. ; f 
(5 The Oar is one gel the 88 trees of os. foreft; 
it is faid to be an hundred years in growing to perfection. 


12) The Wi Low is a tree that grows near, and is nou- 
riſhed by the water z—it is weak, and pliant, bending to 


every blaſt, —its leaves are pointed, —of the twigs of ofier, a 
kind of willow, baſkets are made. 


XVI. 
(1) The Fox is an nm of the Dog kind, about two 


- bas a large buſhy tail, and its ears erect;—it 


a 


1 
has a very offenſive ſmell. The Fox has always been famous 


for cunning, and art, or deceit —as to food, 006g that 
can be eaten comes amifs, | 


(2) The A is a large black bird, t in every re- 
gion of the world. It is ſaid to be remarkably long lived, 
ſome having been known to live near an hundred years; it 


is very voracious, or greedy, and builds in high trees or old 
towers. 


1 e 0h . 75 
(1) Tbe Lion, which is ſaid to be the klug of beaſts, is 
the fierceſt, and moſt magnanimous or brave of all quadru- 
pedes; his figure is ſtriking 3 he is well proportioned ; and 
the ordinary ſize is between three and four feet ; the face is 
very broad, and the head large, ſurrounded with a very great 
quantity of fine long hair; the hair on the body is ſhort; 
the ſtructure of the teeth, eyes, tongue, and paws, are the 

ſame as in a cat.— This animal is always of a yellow colour, 
it is very long lived, and is five years in coming to its full 
growth ; he laps like a cat, and devours a great deal of food 
at a time, and requires about fifteen pounds of raw fleſh in 
a day, but is not cruel, fince he kills only from neceſſity, 
and never more than he conſumes. The Lion is chiefly found 


in the torrid zone, in Africa, and the * Indies. There 
are none in America. 


(2) The MovsE is the moſt feeble and mid of all qua- 
drupedes—it has many enemies, and is very little capable 
of reſiſtance ; it lives about two years, and the young ones 

are ſtrong enough to run about and ſhift for themſelves in 
| leſs than a fortnight, | | | 


K 2 | (1) Spain 


„ 


(1) Sri is a conſiderable kingdom of Europe; it is di- 
| vided from France by the Pyrenean mountains. — The capital 


is Madrid. 
" OS) " 6 an a colour between red and violet, taken ſrom a 
ſea-fiſh which is called Purpura, i. e. the colour of fire, — 
The Purple colour was firſt diſcovered at Tyre, by the fol- 
lowing accident: — An hungry dog broke one of the ſhells of 
this fith upon the ſea- coaſt, and eat the fiſh, which co- 
loured his mouth, to the admiration of all the beholders ; ; 
hence the Tyrians became the moſt famous maſters of that 
art of dying purple, in all antiquity.— This colour, i. e. the 
Tyrian purple, became as valuable as gold, and was the dif- 
tinguiſhing mark of Emperors, Kings, Conſuls, Senators, 
Dictators, and Triumpbers. A pound of it was ſold at Rome 
for 1000 denat ii, i. e. about 411. 13 8. 4 d. Engliſh money. 

| Trax, anciently the capital of Pheeniciaz in Afiatic Turky. 
This city enjoyed the moſt extenſive traffic of any town in the 
world. It is now in reins. 


3 . | 

(i) AT ETAN DER Porr was a celebrated Engliſh poet, 

and miſcellaneous proſe writer. He died 1744, aged 56. 
XXII. 

(1) The LZo ARD is very much like the Tyger, WY in- 
ſtead of being ſtreaked, it is ſpotted. | . 
(2) The Fox, ſee No. 17. 

(3) A FoxesT is a large ſpace of lane, full of trees. 


(1) The 


1 
XXIII. 


(1) The Liu nr, the Gorbrix cen, ard the Woon- 


1 
* 


I AR K, are ſmall birds of the ſparrow kind; the firſt is parti- 
cularly admired for its ſinging the ſecond is highly eſteemed, 
| both for its ſong and the beauty of its colours the third is 
| univerſally admired for its ſoit and delightful notes. 


"(#7 The Tnzvusn is the largeſt bird cf all the feathered 
tribe that has muſic in its voice, the note of all larger birds 
being either ſcreaming, chattering, or croaking; the ſong is 
very ſine, and continues the greateſt part of the year. It is a 
ſpotted, browniſh bird; it ſeeds chiefly on inſe ts. 


(3) The Pracock is a very beautiful bird: When it 
appears with its tail expanded, there is none of the feathered 
creation can vie -with it, yet the horrid ſcream of its voice 
ſerves to abate the pleaſure we find from viewing it. Our 

firſt Peacocks were brought from the Eaſt Indies. There are 
varieties of this bird; ſome are white, ſome creſted : that 
| which is.called the Peacock of Thibet, is the moſt beautiful; 
its plumage is of all the moſt vivid (lively) colours, red, blue, 
yellow, and green, diſpoſed in beautiſul order. | 
TniBztT or TIBET, is one of the mcſt powerful of the 


Tartar kingdoms in Afia.' 


(4) A Farm is an houſe that has an Yeſfatein land belong- 


ing to it, which is e Abs in huſbandry, 1. e. in improv- 
ing the tang. 


XX IV. 

(1) As ad king of England, bars 1 reign at 22 years 
of age. — He was a great warrior, j. e. ſoldier; — a le- 
en. i. e. a law-giver tte Patron, i. e. the protector 

| > | +: of 


„„ 
of learning, he being himſelf an excellent ſcholar.—He was 
the firſt king of England who put to ſea a formidable feet, 
ie e. that ſent a large company of ſhips to ſea in a word, 
be was a moſt excellent Prince, — He ed. A. D. co, aged 
„ | 
(2) Tiruvs VxsrAsiANus, the tenth emperor of Rome, 

was the ſon of the gocd emperor Veſpaſian.—He died in the 
year of our Lord $1, aged 41 years. | 5 
(3) Roxx is the capital of Italy, ſounèed by Romulus, its 
firſt _ 753 years before Chriſt. See N 
. 
(1) PzaTo, the celebrated philoſopher of Athens, died 
| 248 B. C. aged 81. He was ſo circumſpect in his behaviour, 
e den in his youth, that he was never ſeen to laugh but with 
: | the greateſt moderation; and he had ſo much command over 
] himſelt, that he was never known to be in a paſſion, + 


(2) There are fix forts of Mz TALs, viz, gold, filver, cop- | 
per, tin, lead, and iron; the laſt is the moſt ee af 


them all. : 
XxXVI. 

(1) Horace, the celebrated Roman poet.—He wrote both 
lyric and ſatirical poems. —Ly 1c odes, or poems, are ſuch as 
are intended to be ſung to a lyre or harp, i. e. a kind of mu- 


cal inſtrument. Sa r IR ES, or ſatirical poems, are thoſe 
in which wickedneſs and folly are cenſured.— Horace died 


eight years B. C. i. e. before the” birth of won _ 55 


pears. 
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| (1) Traj AX was a valiant man, well killed in affairs of 
war, Be ſubdued all the Eaſt, and deſtroyed the empire ot 
the Parthians, which had till his time remained uncon- 
quered. His application to huſineſs; his moderation to his 
enemies; his modeſty in exaltation; his liberality to the de- 
ſerving 3 and his frugality in his own expences, have all been 
the ſubject of panegyrie, i.e. praiſe, among his cotemporaries, | 
. e. thoſe who lived at the fame time, and they continue to be 
the admiration of poſterity, Such was the juſtice of this em- 
peror, that when he delivered, according to cuſtom, the ford, 
to the chief of the Pretorium, he made uſe of this remark- 
able expreſſion : « Take this ſword and uſe it —if I have 
« merit, for me ;—if otherwiſe, againſt me.” After which 
he added, that he who gave laws, was the firſt wha was 
bound to obferve them. . 

He built the famous pillar called by his name. * We 

after a reign of upwards of 19 , in che 63d year of his 

age, A, D. 117. 


PRKTORI UM, the 8 where the Pretor, 1. e. 
a magiſtrate in Rome, uſed to adminiſter juſtice. 


(2) Dacia, in antient geography, a country lying on 
| each ſide of the Danube, (which is one of the fineſt rivers in 
Europe) now Tranſilvania and Walachia. 54 
XXXV. 
(1) Cryarvs, ſtiled Tux GREAT, founder of the antient 
Perſian empire. Cyrus's remarkable humanity, munificence, 
(i. e. liberality} and atfabllity to his ſoldiery, are fre- 
_ mentioned by Xenophon : his hes to them 
| oy IS before 
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pete any 8 enterprize, are particularly 18 him- 
elf and his hole army went to prayers, ſang an hymn, 
| and performed other duties to heaven, beſore and after 
a battle. —Cyres married the daughter of Cyaxares, who was | 
a very beautiful princeſs, and had the. kingdom of Media 
for her portion. He died 529 years B. G 

Practa iS a. kingdom of Aſia ;—iſpahan | Is the capital. 


: 


442 een of the ſacred writers, to whom God 
gave the power of telling what was to happen in future, 
03) Davis, who was ſaved in the lion's den, becauſe he 


prayed to God. The prophet Daniel was prime miniſter 
ahout 70 years to the princes of Babylon, of whom Cyrus WAS 


the aſt who engaged him in his re in which he very 


probably died. | 
"XENoPKoN the Alfie” l an illuftrious philoſopher, war- 


rior, hiſtorian, political and philoſophical writer, and poet. 


Ploutiſhed, 1. e. lived, 359 years B. C. | 
r AAB, king of Media, conqueror of Al, died 


; 595 Years B. C. 


„ieee „ 44 145 
xXXXVII 

11 A Dove is a bird, a ſort of pidgeon. f ar] 
t (2). An/AnT is a little induſtrious inſect. 


(2) An Har is any little creature that creeps or mies, 
ſo called from a remarkable ſeparation i in the body, 
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69 rave. See No. 5. 
IF I 


(a) Mazcus Aus FLIUS, the Gxteenth emperor of Rome, 


agguired th the name of ma Na] * his Steat love of philo- 
ſop * 


J 
ſophy (which teaches the knowledge of morality, i. e. the du- 
ties we owe to others, and to ourſelves; and the works of 


nature) .—He was in all things a prince of the oreateſt mode- 
ration,—He died A. D. 180, aged 58 years. | 


(3) Marx ANTHONY, the celebrated, i. e. the famous 


Roman general and triumvir. A triumvir is a man who is 
joined with two others in any poſt, or office, or eee 
He died 30 yoare B. C. 


XL. 


ey Prxxnos was as king of Epirus, or Canina, a province 


of European Turky.—He was a renowned conqueror, and 
an able politician.— He was killed by a tile which was flung - 


upon his head from the walls, by a woman, with whoſe fon 
he was fighting, 272 years B, E. 


(2) ALEXANDER The GREAT was king of Macedon, 
and founder of the Macedonian empire.—He was ſtiled TRE 
CoNQUEROR OF THE Wor. D, becauſe of his great and ex- 
tenſive conqueſts.— He died 323 years before the birth of 


Chriſt, aged 3a years. Macedonia is a province of European 


Turky. 
(3) A Lon. See No, 19. 


(44) ee one of the ſour quarters of the world, See 8 


No. 7. 


(50 NIA, the antient name of Biledulgerid, one of 


the diviſions of Africa, 

(6) An AmrniTHEEATRE is a round building made for 
the purpoſe of exhibiting public ſhows, with rows of ſeats, 
one above another.. | 


\ 
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XLVI. 


1) Mrs. enen Rows was the mice of * 
Rowe. She was a poeteſs and mot writer in proſe. She 
died 1 in 1737, aged 63. 


| LIII. | 
(1) ATHENS, a famous city of antient Greece, now ſub- | 
ject to the Turks :—its inhabitants excelled in eloquence, the 
knowledge of arts, and politeneſs of manners. oy ry 
(2) ArTsS; the ſeven Liberal Arts or Sciences, are, 1. 
GRAMMAR, i. e. the art that teaches us to ſpeak properly. | 
2. RuETORIC, or Oratory, which inſtructs us to ſpeak ele- 
gantly. 3. Locic, which is the art of reaſoning · 4. ARITH= 
METI1C, the ſcience of numbers, or the art of computation. 
| 5. Music, the ſcience of harmonical ſounds, or inſtrumental 
or vocal harmony. 6. GzomtTay, the art of meaſuiing 
the earth, or any diſtances or dimenſions in or within K. 
Arithmetic is a part of Geometry; but this ſcience is of 
much greater extent. 7. ASTRONOMY, which is a mixed 
ſcience, teaching the knowledge of the celeſtial bodies, their 
magnitude, i. e. bulk or ſize, ROY FA . 
eclipſes, and order. | | 
To theſe may very properly be added ARCHITECTURE, or 
; the art of building, which is again divided into military ar- 
chitecture or fortification, and naval architecture, which in- 
cludes the building of ſhips and veſſels, ports, docks, &c. 
Some ſuppoſe that the firſt rules of this art were delivered by 


God himſelf to Solomon Under the reign of — ar- ; 
chireQure arrived at its . . 
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This art is divided into five n the Tubes Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite. 


moſt noble, rich, and delicate of all. 
mixture of the other four. 


The Corinthian is the 

| The Compoſite is a : 
| "Theſe Orders took their riſe from 
the different proportions that the different kinds of buildings 
rendered neceſſary, according to the dul, e eder | 
richneſs, or ſimplicity, required. 


"PAINTING „the art of enn objects 8 eelneaon 
and colours. b | | 


{ @ By 


AGRICULTURE, the art ot + cultivating the ground, or 
huſbandry. | 


And Paysic, or the ſcience of booting ad n - diſeaſes. 


(3) An AmBasSADOR is a perſon ſent from one king or 
ſtate to another, to tranſaR, i. e. to do the buf neſs of the ſtate : 
. or power by which he i is ſent. 

(4) acx1D2mon, called likewite Spare, mon rt 
Graz it is ſituated in the Morea, and is a city of Greece, in 
Luropean Turky.— The antient city Was built about 1069 
years B. C. Here are ſtill the ruins of ſeveral magnificent 
Grecian temples, and the platon or grove of plane trees, 
where tlie Spartans performed their wreſtlings, ee and 
other exerciſes, 


(8) Maxcvs Tvrrtivs Cickko, the celebrated Roman 
orator : he was aſſaſſinated, i. e. murdered by viclence, in 
the 63d year of his age, and 43 years B. C. by order of Marc 
Anthony, againſt whom bs had AYE ſeveral famous, but ſe⸗ | 
yere orations. | | SH 
YE LV. To \ 

(x) Duke of Sully, prime miniſter to Song IV, of France, 
( ned the Great). —His Memoirs are a ſtriking proof of his 


555 abilities 
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| abilities as an hiſtorian and poliical * we, Iz 

1 

(.) Ar TTA ND EI. See No. 43. 


(a) Daztus Copomanvs was the laſt king of the antient 
Perſian empire, the dominion of which, after his death, was 
| wWanſlated to the Greeks, He was defeated by Alexander the 
Great in three battles ; the firſt was that of the Granicus, in 
Which the Perſians were entirely routed ; in the ſecond, near 
to mount Taurus, Darius loft his wife, his mother, and his 
| children, with his army, and with difficulty eſcaped himſelf; 
and after another defeat at Arabela, he fled to Media, and 
was put to death by Beſſus, governor of the province of Bac- 


: tria, and general of the Bactrians, 331 B. © . 


Sn Axtcvus, a little river near the We had in . Leſſer | 
Taunus, a ridge of mountains which run er the 
Leſſer Afia, from weſt to eaſt, into Perſia, | | 
An BEI a, or InB1L, a town ſituated on the river Lycus, Hg 
a fineplain in the province of Aﬀyria, = 
- "Megv1a, in antient times a province of the Aſfyrian em- i 
pPfire: it revolted 711 years B. C. became an independent 
kingdom, and conquered Perſia; but Cyrus having van- 
quiſhed Darius the Mede, 536 years B. C. it was from that 
time unĩted to the Perſian empire, and ſhared its . Its 
capital city was Ecbatana. 
BaAcTRIA, a province on the N. E. of antient * part | 
of the preſent Uſbeck Tartary. | | 
- (3) Pzxs1a. The empire of Perſia was founded by cy 
oy after kis conqueſt of — 536 years B. C. It was 
overthrown | 
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cverthrown by Alexander the Great, 331 B. C. A new em- 
pire, ſtiled the Parthian, w3s formed by the Perſians and Ar- 
baces, 2.50 B. C. but in A. D. 229 Artaxerxes reſtored it to its 
ancient title; and in 651, the Saracens put an end to that 


empire. From this time Perſia was a prey to the Tartars, 
till a general, named Kouli-Khan, once more raiſed it to a 

powerful kingdom, by his conduct and bravery.—Perſia is an 

abſolute monarchy, (i. e. governed by one ſingle perſon or 

| king) and the crown hereditary, i. e. deſcends by right of in- 
heritance ; but the reigning prince fometimes EY his 
younger ſon to ſucceed him. - ; 


(4) Carvs Jvr1vs 8 Es batte Roman gene · 
ral and hiſtorian, was born 98 years B. c. He poſſæſſed many 
ſhining qualities, without the intermixture of any defect but 
that of ambition. His talents were ſuch as would have ren- 
dered him victorious at the head ef any army he command- 
ed z and he would have governed in any Republic that had 
given him birth. He fubdued his only rival, Pompey, in the 
plains of Pharſalia, and is acknowledged mafter at Rome, and 
in the whole empire. He was baſely murdered i in the ſenate= 
houſe, in the 56th year of his age, 43 years B. C. He re- 
ceived three and- twenty wounds from hands, which he vainly 
ſuppoſed he had diſarmed by beneſits. It is obſerved, that of 
all thoſe who had a hand in the death of Cæſar, not one died 
a natural death. | | EE 

Obſerve, that every country has its own form of govern- 
ment, of which there are four principal diſtinctions, v viz. The- 
ocracy, Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. 8 

TrEocRACY is when a ſtate is under the more immediate 
government of God, as was that of the Jews. | 


15 0 4 61 _. Monarcuy” 
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0 is where a Kite is governed by a 8 per- 
= i. e. a kingly government. When the ſovereignty de- 
ſcends to the next heir, it is ſaid to be hereditary ; 3 e the 
choice depends upon the people, it is elective. : TY 

ARISTOCRACY) is that form of government which places 
the ſupreme power in the nobles, Walen any king, and ex- 
cluſtve of the People. | 

Dre MOCRACY, is that form of government | in which the 
power is ledged in the hands of the people, or perſons cheſe 
and appointed by them. The two laſt are called a Rrrux- 
LIC, or CoMMoNWEALTH, | 
It may not be unneceſſary to mention, that Chr was a 


| title given to all the Roman emperors, from Jullns Cæſar o 
| the diffulotion of the empire. X 


"The TWELVE CASARS, were 


11 "ii cen See No. 56. 
II. AvcusTvrs CASA. See No. 9. n 

III. TinBz m1vus, a ſuſpicious, angry, cruel man. During 
this emperor's reign Jeſus Chriſt was crucified, He el 
22 years, and died A. D. 37. 

IV. CALIGUL a, more a monſter than a man. He wiſhed | 
the Roman people had but one neck; that he might cut it off 
at one ſtroke. He was killed A. D. 4¹ en reigned above 
: three years. | 

V. Cravnives, a very 8 his mother uſd to __ 
when ſhe met with a very filly fellow, © He is as great a fool 
as my fon Claudius.” He died A. D. 54, and had reigned 
| Near 14 years. 1 1 


VI. Nexo, the ſcourge of mankind, after whom the more 
cruel tyrants, tho” none could be more ſo than himſelf, have 


been 
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been called Neros. He put his preceptors to death, poiſoned 
his brother, and killed his mother, and his two wives. He 


died A. D. 68, aſter having reigned rear 14 years, 


VII. Garza was lain for too great ſeverit, to the ſoldiers, 
He reigned only ſix months. 

VIII. Or uo, being overcome by Vitellius, killed himſelf, 

He was a very wicked prince, and reigned only three months 
and ſeven days. 
. Virzrrivs, remarkable for gluttony and cruelty, The 
- Roman people tore him to pieces, and threw him into the 
Tiber with a hook. He reigned only eight months. 

X. Vz8PASIAN, emulous of the virtues of Auguſtus. He 
had great clemency, but was not free from avarice. He 
reigned 10 years. | | 
XI. T1Tvs, the delight of mankind, see No. 24. Wn 

5 XII. DouiriAx, brother of Titus, a cruel i impious man, 
who entertained himſelf with killing flies. He perſecuted the | 
Chriſtians ; ; at laſt, grown deteſtable to all, on account of his 
cruelty, he was put to death by his c own guards, after he had 
n 15 years. 4 

| SO 8 cies Roman Hiſtory, 


(5) Pomeey Tur GREAT, was the renowned rival of 
Julius Cæſar.— After the battle of Pharſalia, be fled to Egypt 
by ſea :—he was baſely aſſaſſinated 48 years B. C. by order of 
T heodotus, prime miniſter to Ptolemy, king of Egypt. Pom- 
; pey had been a conſiderable benefactor to the father of the 
king, who was a minor, and had not the government in his 
own hands; and his miniſter dire ded that Pompey ſhould be] 


invited to ſhore, and Was there lain, % eats © 


(6) PHARSALUS) | 


EB 

a 6(6) PgaksATUus, a town of Theſſaly, antiently ſituated in 
European Turky, in the plains of which it is ſuppoſed this 
decifive battle was fought z ; and hence it is called the battle of 
Pharſalia. | 
' (7) Crexro. See No. 53. 

| LVII. 

05 Rox was founded by Romulus, -its firſt king, 753 

years B. C. The Tarquins were expelled on account of the 
ill treatment which Lucretia, a Roman lady, received from 
Sextus Tarquin, king of Rome, who was f urnamed the Proud. 
The regal power er kingly government was aboliſhed, and 
the Republican eſtabliſhed under two annual confuls, 244 
years after the building of the city, and 5308 B. C. Pompey 


and Julius Cæſar begin to contend for ſupreme power over 
the Roman commonwealth, which produced a bloody civil 


|. wat. Cæſar's being aſſaſſinated, ſerved to haſten the revolu- 


tion which it was intended to prevent. The republic was 

changed to an empire, Octavius Cæſar having the titles of 

Imperator and Auguſtus conferred on tim by the ſenate and - 
ple, 27 years B. C. 
About this time the annual revenue of the Roman empire ir. 


1 amounted to 40 millions of our pounds ſterling. The city of 


Rome is computed to have been 50 miles in circumſerence; ; 
and in A. PD. 48, its inhabitants amounted to fix millions 
nine hundred thouſand. After a variety of changes, this 
once great empire, that had' conquered mankind with irs 
arms, and inſtructed the world with its wiſdom ; that had riſen 
by temperance, and that fell by luxury, was no more. Its 
final diffolution happened about 522 years after the battle of 
| 1 and d 476 aſter the 8 of our Lord. N 
a Rome 
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Rome is now the capital of the Pawns D Os a of 
al Italy, | 


(2) Wow esse the ſecond king of he Nome. 


He ſucceeded Romulus, and died 672 years B. C. 


'LIX. 
(6) Mare See No. 25, . 
(2) Mon TAIGNE, a French 1 philoſopher and mittelt 
author and critic. Died A. D. 1592, aged 59. 
LX. 


(1 Joux Lo cr E, an Engliſh gentleman, the moſt celebrated 


- philoſopher of the age he lived in, and one of the brighteſt or; 
naments of Engliſh literature. He was born 1632, and diel 


1704. | | n Sf. 


c 
1 BY Any is the power of doing fomething not taught by 
rature or inſtinct, as to walk is natural, 20 dance is an art. 


Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain Rules 7 
theſe rules are general principles drawn from frequent obſer- 
vation. Every obſervation- includes. a Fn and all pre- 


cepts are the reſult of obſervation. 


The Arts may be reduced to three diſtinct ſorts, Thie firſt 
owe their birth to neceſſity. Man being expoſed: to innu- 
merable evils, ſtood in need of remedies and preſervatives; 


theſe could only be obtained by induſtry at and labour; 3 thence 


_ aroſe the Mzcnanic AnpT8. 


The ſecond have chiefly Pleaſure for their eck; : theſe a are 


called the PoL ITE AR 78, ſuch as Muſic, Poetry, bn ts 
nnn and Dancing. 


The 


rr 


— 
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' The third ſpecies, Sew Utility, and Pleaſure; fuch are 


Eloquence, or Oratory, and Architecture, 
75 For 14 * nen | . . 


IXI. 


( 1) "DIP ANNE, Stay of James U. the firſt 6 
of GREAT BRITAIN, England and Scotland deing united in 


der reign 3 which was rendered illuſtrious alſo. by the cele-_ 


brated victories of th2 great Duke of Marlborough her gene- 
ral; and by the eſtabliſhment of the throne of Great Britain 
in the houſe of Hanover, by an act, after the death of the 
duke of Glouceſter. . She married prince George of Den- 
mark, by whom ſhe had ſeveral children, but none ſur- 
-- vived her, —She died in the 5oth year of her age, and the x3th 
of her reign, 1714, | : 


LXV. 


| (5) Bur TERTI v, a beautiful inſet, of which chereare va- 


rious kinds. 


260 Cox Al is a plant without leaves, that grows in the 
water; it becomes hard, and is of a ſtony nature after it is 
taken out and dried. Much coral is found in the ſea, upon 
the ſouth-weſt of Sicily. It branches only when it is under 
water: it is ſoit, and of a greeniſh colour; but young expoſed ü 
to the air, becomes hard and of a ſhining red. 


0 3 CexysTAL is a hard, pellacid, . 8. | unTpait None, 
which looks like ice, or the cleareſt ſort of glaſs. 


| (4) Sran | is a mining flony mixed ſubſtance, 3 
of earth and metal: it is found n in "_— in the 
clefts of rocks Kc. 


(5) osx, 


t 
65 5) web metal, natural as it comes out of the mine, or 


rw 


| 1 ) The Dann d the largeſt mb moſt valuable of 411 
gems, and is, when pure, perſectly clear, and pellucid as the 


pureſt water: it is eminently diſtinguiſhed from all other 


* 4 no 


* 
. * 
3 


ſuhſtances by the brightneſs of its reflections er luſtre. Dia- 
monds are extremely various in ſhape and fizez in general | 
they are found ſmall, ſeldom large. The largeſt ever known : 


is in the poſſeſſion of the Great Mogul; it weighs 279 carats, : | 
(a weight of four grains) and is computed to be worth 


| 779-244 l. The places from whence we have diamonds, are 
the Eaſt Indies, and the Braſils. 


n Inv1rs , a part of Aſia, are iel low three great 
parts, viz. Indeſtan, or the Mogul's empire; India is this 5 


ſide the Ganges; India beyond the e 


The Bags 11s, or Bratt, a large maritime country in 


South Ae belonging to the Portugucſe. | 


(7) K Mixs is A hollow place, or cavern in the carth, + 


b which contains metals or minerals. 


% 


M rars is a hard, firm, and 1 doblance, fufible,- 
i. e. capable of being melted by fire, and concreting or unit- 
ing when cold into a ſolid body, as it was before, which is 

' malleable under the hammer, i, e. capable of being ſpread _ 
by beating, and is of a bright, gloſſy, and glittering ſub- 
ſtance where newly cut or broken. The metals are ſix in 


number, gold, filver, copper, tin, iron, and lead; of which 


gold is the heavieſt, lead the ſecond in weight, then 1 1 


then copper, and i iron is the lighteſt except tin. 
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| 1 matter 88 out of mines. All metals are mine- 
F' 83 but :gll minerals are not t metals Py | | 
"(9 G EM, a jowel, a precious ſtone of ever kind. 
+3 9): Gor.coxpa, a | province of the Hither India, famous | i * 4 
1 2 — for the number of its diamond mines, now ſubject to the Mo- | , | 
| zol, or emperor of Indoſtan. . ; 1 
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